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The Liturgy of the Dead 
JOSEPH DOWDALL 
Introduction 

So frail man’s life, woman-born .. . 


brief as a flower that blooms and withers. 
—Job 14: 1 


oo the dawn of human history, death and burial have com- 


pleted the pattern of our lives. In different lands, different 
customs have grown up about the human corpse and there is 


_ considerable variety to-day. 


The Church, when she drew up her own liturgy of the dead had 
not to create new rites—and this factor distinguishes the liturgy 
of the dead from many other parts of her ritual; her task was to 
embody her own belief, and to infuse a completely new and an 
integral Christian life into the age-old rites of burial. 

At the Assisi Congress of last year, in words which were the 
fruit of great learning and practical experience, Father Jungmann, 
S.J., described how the liturgy of the Church has been stimulated 
and guided in its growth by the needs of the faithful. The liturgy— 


| to summarize his words—fulfils a three-fold function in the Body 
Christ: 


(i) it brings the faithful together and forms them as a com- 
munity of worshippers. 
(ii) it leads them to a conscious Christian faith. 
(iii) it guides them in Christian prayer and sacrifice. 


(i) “As a community of worshippers” 


The burial of the dead, like a wedding, is, of its very nature, a 
community affair. The Church had not to create, but rather to 
emphasise and to widen the social aspect. The priest is not only 
the minister of God but the representative of the community, of 
the parish, by membership of which the deceased belonged to the 
Church of Christ. He receives the body into the Church, as he 
received the child years before; the body is placed in the centre 
of the parish church in which it had worshipped while alive. 
Constantly throughout her liturgy the Church brings into the fore- 
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618 THE FURROW 


ground the other members of the great Christian community, the | 


invisible choirs of angels and the souls of the just, who are 
intimately associated with the passage of this member from the 
Church Visible to the Church Triumphant. 

The chief concern of the Church, however, in her funeral ser- 
vice, is not to develop the social sense, but to lead her members 
to a conscious and integral Christian faith upon this awe-inspiring 
occasion when man comes into violent contact with the unknown, 
and to guide them in Christian prayer and sacrifice. 


This great two-fold pastoral concern is explicitly mentioned in 


the Roman Ritual: 


“Let parish priests preserve and practise with the greatest zeal, | 


these sacred ceremonies and rites . . . as being testimonies of 
Christian piety, and true acts of religious belief (‘vera _religionis 
mysteria’),”” and again the proper carrying out of the rites is in- 
tended to show that they were instituted ‘‘ad defunctorum salutem, 
simulque ad vivorum pietatem.’’} 

The teaching of Father Jungmann is further corroborated by the 
history of the Ritual itself. The text we use to day was published 


in the first official Roman Ritual of 1614 by Pope Paul V. Com- — 
posed in the full tide of Catholic pastoral reform which followed — 
the Council of Trent, it is the youngest of the official Roman 


liturgical books. Its composers could be far more independent of — 


earlier publications than in the case of the Roman Breviary and 
Roman Missal, published in the same period. They acted 
boldly and, cutting away an assortment of rites and prayers which 
had attached themselves to the funeral service, returned to the 
early and simple Roman rite. The prayers, psalms and antiphons 
we recite to-day are indeed of so venerable an age that many of 
them have found expression in the early Christian sarcophagi and 
on the frescoes of the catacombs. 

In this paper I shall attempt to analyse the teaching of the 
Church upon death, as expressed in the liturgy of the dead. Since 
the material is vast, and there is much divergence of usage, even 
in this country, I shall limit myself to the kernel of this liturgy, 
viz. the Office of the Dead, and the funeral Mass. The other rites 
and prayers contain the same lessons as do these two great 
liturgical functions. 


1. Rit. Rom., tit. VII c. 1 para. 1 and 2. 
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THE LITURGY OF THE DEAD 619 
(ii) “to lead them to a conscious Christian Faith” 


The Office of the Dead 


After treating briefly of the development of the Office, I shall 
consider the elements of which it is composed: 
(i) the psalms and antiphons 
(ii) the lessons 
(iii) the Requiem aeternam. 


(i) The development of the Office of the Dead 


“When the boy had been quieted and ceased weeping, Evodius 
took up the Psalter and began to chant—with the whole household 


making the responses—the psalm “Of mercy and of justice my 


song shall be.”” And when they heard what was being done, many 
of the brethren and religious women came to us.” Confessions 
¢.12. 

In describing the death of his mother, which occurred in Ostia 
in the year 397, St. Augustine gave us a valuable testimony of the 
Christian practice of his day. From this and other sources, we 
know that already in the 4th century there was a widespread and 
established custom for the faithful to recite a part or the whole 
of the Psalter about the body of one deceased. This custom pre- 
vailed especially in monastic communities, and has continued 
down to our day. Owing, however, to the difficulties of maintain- 
ing such a prolonged prayer, and the abuses attached to these 
ancient vigils or “‘wakes,” a shorter rite, consisting of certain 
chosen psalms, litanies, responses and prayers came into vogue. 
These prayers to-day form the oldest nucleus of what we call the 
Commendatio animae.2 They were originally said by the bed- 
side of the dying, and after death before burial, and on the third, 
seventh and thirtieth day. 

About the eleventh century we find associated with the Com- 
mendatio animae, and finally replacing it, our present Office of 
the Dead. This office is not of monastic origin, but can be traced 
back to the old Roman office of the 6th or 8th century,? and with 


2. Dom L. Gougaud, O.S.B. “Etudes Sur Les Ordines, Commendationes 
Animae” in EPHEM. LITURG. 1935, P. 11 ff. 

3. C. Callewaert, “De Officiis Mortuorum,” SACRIS ERUDIRI, Steenbrugge, 
1940, Pp. 169 ff. 
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its archaic character (lacking hymns, chapters, Deus in adjut- | 


orium, and final Gloria Patri) forms the oldest part of the 
present Roman Breviary. Originally it was not intended for recita- 
tion during a vigil or at a funeral, but was the canonical Office of 
the Dead recited on the third, seventh and thirtieth days, and on 
the various anniversaries. Gradually, however, it came to be 
associated with the shorter rite, which I have mentioned, and from 
the eleventh century was regularly recited “‘praesente cadavere.” 


Around the Office of the Dead, there grew up, from early © 


Carolingian times,* an elaborate ritual concerned with the body 
of the deceased person. Special psalms and litanies accompanied 
its washing, its dressing, laying out, the vigil, laying on the bier, 
procession to the cemetery, reception of the body there, the re- 
peated absolutions, the choice of a place of burial, the digging 
of the grave, and the lowering of the body. With what I believe 
was prudent restraint the composers of the Ritual of 1614 elim- 
inated all these ceremonies, and left us a very simple rite. 


The elements of the Office of the Dead 


The Roman Ritual, when describing the funeral service, speaks 
of Matins and Lauds. of the Dead, followed by Mass, but in the 
following chapter on the Office of the Dead, it associated Vespers 
with the carrying of the body to the church.5 Although Vespers 


are not recited in this country, I shall join them to Matins and — | 
Lauds in the following considerations on the office, as it seed 


one whole with them. 
(i) The psalms and antiphons 


Vespers consists of 5 psalms: 


Ps. 114: “My heart is aflame”—song of thanksgiving for de- 
liverance from eternal death. 
119: “Not unheeded, I cry’”—a longing for the peace of 
God. 


4. in Supplements to Gelasian Sacramentary and in Supplement of Alcuin 
cf. Liturgica Historica, Pp. 184-189. 


5. Rit Rom., tit. VII c. 4. 
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120: “I lift up my eyes”—a thanksgiving for the protec- 
tion of Christ. 


129: “Out of the depths’—a suppliant appeal to our 
Redeemer. 


137: ‘My heart’s thanks, O Lord”—another prayer of 
thanks for God’s help and salvation given to 
the humble. 


These psalms, impregnated with calm confidence and gratitude, 
are fittingly closed by the verse of victory, taken from the 
Apocalypse, ‘Blessed are they who die in the Lord”—yes, as it 
continues, “‘for ever henceforth, they are to have rest from their 
labours.” 


The Magnificat antiphon continues with the promise of Christ: 
“All that the Father has entrusted to me, I will not cast out.” 
The Magnificat can have only one sense—it is a song of triumph 
and of praise for God’s mercy and His fidelity to His promises. 


When we turn to the psalms of Matins, we find the same themes 
of humble trust in God and belief in His mercy predominating. 
In the 1st Nocturn, Psalms 5, 6 and 7 contain an appeal for help; 
then the theme of God the just judge is introduced—the Psalmist 
defends his own innocence, and asks that justice be done to wrong- 
doers, ending with the words, “I will ever thank the Lord for his 
just reward, singing praises to the name of the Lord Most High.” 
In the 2nd Nocturn, Psalms 22, 24 and 26 are outstanding in the 
Psalter for their expression of loving confidence in God: “The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” ‘“‘All my heart goes to Thee, O Lord,” 
“The Lord is my light and my deliverance.” This nocturn closes 
with the antiphon, “I believe that I shall see the good things of 
the Lord in the land of the living.”” With Psalms 39, 40 and 41, 
in the 3rd Nocturn a special note of suffering enters, combined 
with more ardent longing for God. It concludes with the same 
song of triumph: ‘‘My whole soul thirsts for God, the Living God, 
shall I never make my pilgrimage into God’s presence?” 


In this brief analysis I must necessarily pass over the minor 
themes of enemies overcome, of prayers divinely heard, of perfect 
confidence in the help of God, of death as ‘“‘a home-coming.” 
(But from what we have considered we can judge that this is 
surely a virile faith, drawn from the lips of the early Christians 
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and worthy of our own Irish people, who are so remarkable in 
the face of death). 

The office of Lauds continues the same themes: a confident 
appeal for mercy, a song of praise for the protection and the 
salvation brought by God; the liturgy even employs in a new sense 
the prayer of King Ezechias, who asked for a respite of life from 
God, so that he could praise Him on earth, in the “land of the 
living,” for he had no hope of doing so beyond the grave. The 


4 


Church is not afraid to use the words “land of the living,” in — 
which Ezechias wished to be left, with a new and opposite 
significance, for in the full light of Christian revelation the words © 
of the Old Testament have acquired a new meaning. As the Jews 
were gradually weaned from their too earthly and too material | 


concepts of Paradise, as the Samaritan woman was led to reflect 
upon living waters, other than those she knew in her country, so 


for the Christian the “‘land of the living” is Heaven, where “The © 


Lamb will be their shepherd, leading them out to the springs of © 


living waters” (Apoc. 7: 17). 
The office closes with emphasis upon the Resurrection of Christ 


and our solidarity with Him upon which all Christian hope is — 
based: “I am the Resurrection and the Life, whosoever believes | 


in Me... will live.” 
(iii) The lessons 


‘When we turn from the psalms and antiphons to the lessons 


of this office, we cannot help noticing a remarkable change of 


language and sentiment. Although other lessons taken from the 
book of Ecclesiasticus, and from the writings of Saint Augustine 


have been used here, the Church employs to-day special passages 
chosen from the book of Job, selecting different parts of the 
same chapter in a manner rarely found in the liturgy. In Christian 
tradition Job is held as a model of patience, and regarded, in his 
innocent suffering, as a type of Christ Himself. But in this case 


the Church wishes to emphasise certain fundamental Christian | 


truths. 

Job, stripped of all earthly possessions, reflecting upon the 
mystery of God, is an awe-inspiring teacher upon death, when 
all veils are removed between ourselves and the Supreme Being. 
In bold and forthright language Job speaks of God’s absolute 
transcendence and mysterious justice; before Him man is nothing, 
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wretched and helpless. Yet he is the creature of His fashioning, 
and God is ever close to him—‘‘operi manuum tuarum porriges 
dexteram.”’ So the lessons are shot through with confident appeais 
to God’s mercy. In the 3rd Nocturn especially the dramatic 
dialogue rises to a new tone of confidence in the mysterious God 
Who will one day redeem the just, destined to rise and live in His 
presence. The last lesson, which does not follow the order of the 
book, lapses back to Job’s lament before the mystery of death 
and contains that remarkable description of it as “a land of 
darkness, a land of gloomy night, where death’s shadow lies over 
all, and no peace haunts it, only everlasting dread.” 

With such realistic language the Church paints the natural 
horror and dread of death, and brings home to us that we are 
but dust and ashes. But this undertone of man’s nothingness and 
helplessness in the presence of his Creator adds, I believe, greater 
depth to the confident tone of the intervening psalms. By this 
skilful contrast of light and shade, the Church does not fear to 
represent death with all its horrors to her faithful, while guiding 
them to a loving trust in God. 


(iv) The Requiem aeternam 


The texts which we have considered up to this point have for 
the greater part been addressed to God ex persona defuncti, 
but running through the entire funeral service is an earnest note 
of supplication on behalf of the dead. This finds expression 


especially in the concluding verse added to each psalm, ‘‘Requiem 


aeternam dona eis, Domine; et lux perpetua luceat eis.’’ This 
leit-motif might be taken as a summary of the Church’s prayer 
for the dead. However, we should be careful not to read our own 
interpretation into this verse, and thus to consider the tone of 
the office as an essentially mournful one. To understand the word 
requiem in the Christian vocabularly we must put it with the 
almost synonymous terms pax (aeterna), vita (aeterna), lux 
(aeterna), refrigerium, gloria. Regquies signifies the acquisition of 
God’s inheritance after the struggles and labour of this life. In 
the Invitatory psalm of Matins we have this sense clearly ex- 
pressed: “I took an oath in anger, they shall never attain My 
Rest.” This “rest”? had been promised to Moses, and to the 
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of the liturgy—‘“‘to guide the faithful in prayer and sacrifice” as 
it is fulfilled in the second half of the funeral service, the Funeral 
Mass and Absolution. 


(iii) “To guide the faithful in prayer and sacrifice” 
The funeral Mass and Absolution 


The Requiem Mass as the faithful know it to-day, with its black 
vestments and coverings and the mournful chant, especially that 
of the Dies Irae, has a rather different character from what I have 
just described in the office. At first sight it would appear to be in 


- absolute contrast with it. To help our understanding of this 


anomaly, I shall first make some brief historical notes on its origin 
and development, and then analyse for you the more significant 
texts. 

The origins of the Requiem Mass 


(a) The practice of offering the sacrifice of the Mass on behalf 
of the dead—‘‘pro dormitione eius’’—can be traced back to the 
early 2nd century. We do not, however, find a special “funeral 
Mass.” The celebrant offered Mass, sometimes, it appears, be- 
side the tomb after burial, and the attention of the community 
was directed to the deceased by inserting his name in the diptychs, 
or in the Hanc igitur during the Canon.1° 

(b) In the earliest Roman Mass-books we find lists of collects, 
secrets and Post-Communions, and even special prefaces in which 
the name of the deceased is inserted. The oldest MSS. of the 
Roman Gradual, however, contain no texts for the sung parts of 
the Mass. 

(c) To fill this gap, several different introits, graduals, alleluias, 
etc., were composed in France and elsewhere, so that there is a 
very rich variety of alternative chants during the Middle Ages, 
in contrast with the monotonous repetition imposed by the present 
Graduale Romanum." 

(d) From the end of the 10th century the influence of German 
and French devotion combines to introduce a new note—awe and 


10. cf. I. Schuster, Liber Sacramentorum (English ed.), 5, 231-232. 
11. Dom C. Gay, O.S.B., in EPHEM. LITURG. LXX (1956), Pp. 238 ff. 
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Israelites;® later, in the Exile, Ezechiel promised it one day to 
the Jews,’ it was symbolized on earth by the Sabbath rest. Later 
still, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we are told that this “‘rest” 
is still reserved for the people of God.9 Finally, about the year 
90 A.D. in the apocryhal book of IV Esdras we have the proto- 
type of our text: “Requiem aeternitatis dabit vobis, quia lux 
perpetua lucebit vobis per aeternitatem.’’ We can see here the 
fulfilment of the words of Christ: ‘‘Come to Me all you that 


labour and are burdened and I will give you rest.’ vi 


The requies aeterna can therefore be taken in two senses. 
A restricted one, which is perhaps too common, as meaning the 
release of the poor souls from the torments of Purgatory; and 
the broader sense, more in keeping with tradition, which regards 
it as the goal and reward which God has reserved for His faithful 
servants. It would therefore have the same essential significance 
as lux perpetua, together with a further suggestion of the relief 
of victory after combat, of the laying down of a burden after a 
long journey. In a word, the thought of Paradise and the triumph 
of the Resurrection is foremost. The context of the Anniversary 
Mass, is, on the other hand, a clear case where the reference to 
Purgatory (implied by the choice of Machabees in the Epistle) is 
the preferable interpretation. 

In choosing the foregoing psalms, antiphons and lessons for 
her solemn Office of the Dead, the Church has impregnated it 
with her spirit of confidence and of triumph. This confidence 
springs from her faith in the promises of Christ and from the 
example of His Resurrection. Yet running through the entire 
office is the sense of man’s sin, and the need of redemption. We 
have also seen how the lessons develop especially the theme of 
man’s nothingness in the all-prevading presence of His Creator. 
Should we not regret that all these texts are unknown to our faith- 
ful in any version? They are, after all, the means chosen by the 
Church, in the words of Father Jungmann, “‘to lead the faithful 
to a conscious Christian faith.” 

In the following section I shall discuss briefly the third function 


< 


6. Deut. 12:9; Ex. 33:14. 
7. Ez. 34, 14-15. 
8. Wisdom 4-7. 
9. Hebrews 3:1-11; 4:8-9. 
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Patrem, et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum non negavit, sed credidit’’). 

(c) In her prayers she does not usually speak of the personal 
merits of the deceased nor of good works, as a plea for reward; 
the only merit mentioned is that which was bestowed: ‘‘meritum 
fidei,” “in quo speraverunt et crediderunt,’”’ ‘“‘nominis confessio”’ 
and of the priesthood—‘‘pontificale seu sacerdotale meritum.” 

(d) The most efficacious intercession is that effected by the 
sacrifice of the Mass. In nearly every post-Communion we have 
reference to the cleansing of sins by virtue of the Mass: ‘“‘per 
huius virtutem sacramenti . . . expiatae,” ‘‘his purgata sacrificiis,”’ 
“a peccatis expedita,” ‘‘perpetuae misericordiae sacramentum,” 
“his remediis purgata.”’ 

The full doctrine is given explicitly in the secret prayer for a 
deceased bishop: ‘‘may he profit by this sacrifice, by the offering 
of which, Thou didst grant, that the sins of the whole world should 
be loosed.” 

It is remarkable that, with one exception, the intercession of 
Our Lady and of the saints is never invoked.15 It is before Death, 
that their intercession is particularly requested. 

Finally, the Church prays for the final reward of her faithful 
with such an exuberant variety of language as almost to describe 
the incomprehensible mystery of Heaven: ‘“‘gloria resurrectionis,” 
“refrigerium,” “‘requies et lux perpetua,” “‘beatitudo quietis,”’ 
“lumen claritatis,’’ ‘‘gaudium,’’ ‘“‘felicitas,’’ ‘‘congregatio iusto- 
rum,” ‘‘sedes laetantium redemptorum,” “‘tecum sine fine laetan- 
tem,” “‘transire ad vitam.” 

These prayers continue the joyful and confident tone of the 
previous office. The same faith shines through that remarkable 
preface of the dead, which although of comparatively recent 
composition,!6 is true to the ancient tradition. In it the Church 
calls upon the faithful to thank God for the hope of a happy 
resurrection, and the promise of future immortality which Christ 
has given to her. 

This double theme of the hope and the promise which distin- 
guishes Christians at death from the rest of men, runs through the 


15. in the “Deus veniae largitor,” which is of monastic origin; the body 
was placed frequently in a chapel dedicated to Our Lady. cf. Philippeau 
in Q.L.P. 32 (1951), P. 198. 

16. adapted from a Gallican preface and placed in the Roman Missal by 
Pope Benedict XV in 1919. 
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dread before the hour of judgment. The rite of ‘“‘Absolution” with 
the Libera response dates from this period. This theme is also 
inserted into the Office of the Dead. 

(e) The addition of the Dies Irae in the 12th century,12 the use 
of black vestments,!? the omission of the alleluia!* and other 
changes in the Mass continue this trend. Meditation on death and 
judgment is especially characteristic of the spirituality of the 
Renaissance. Even to-day on the Continent funeral Masses are 
celebrated with a theatrical gloom (black drapings, gigantic cata- 
falques, mournful music). 


The texts of the Requiem Mass 


In her liturgical prayer, the Church expresses her doctrine with 
varying degrees of clarity, and emphasis. The clearest expression 
is found in those official prayers which the priest recites in the 
name of the whole congregation in the form of collects, secrets, 
post-communions—to which we may add, prefaces. I therefore, 
propose to analyse these first, so that our study of the Requiem 
Mass will have an objective and authentic basis. The following 
may be taken as a summary of their doctrine: 

(a) Stress is laid upon God’s omnipotence—He is Creator, but 
the most characteristic attribute is His fatherly love and His 
boundless Mercy: ‘‘veniae largitor,’’ “‘indulgentiarum Dominus,” 
“quaesumus pro tua pietate,’’ ‘“‘cuius proprium est miserere 
semper,” “cuius misericordiae non est numerus.” 

He is never addressed as judge, nor is judgment emphasised 
by the Church in her official prayer before the 9th century. 

(b) With striking realism the Church considers that her faithful 
are stained by sin, and that all alike must trust to the mercy of 
God: “‘quidquid conversatione contraxerunt humana,”’ ‘“‘a cunctis 
reatibus absoluti,’’ “‘sine quibus a culpa nemo liber exstitit,” 
“a contagiis mortalitatis exuta.’’ (One can recall the striking ap- 
peal in the ‘“Commendatio Animae’’ “‘licet enim peccaverit, tamen 


12. formerly attributed to Thomas da Celano (1200-1260), but discovered 
in MSS. of 1ith century by Dom Inguanez, O.S.B., of Miscellanea 
Cassinese, 1931, 5-11. 

13. first mentioned in Requiem Mass by Durandus of Mende (+1296). 

14. it was sung in West until 11th century; it is still employed in Eastern 
liturgies, which also use rose vestments for funeral services. 
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various Epistles and Gospels read at Requiem Masses. In each 
Gospel in particular are put before the faithful the words of Christ 
concerning the Resurrection of the just, who have believed in Him 
and have received the Eucharist. 

The theme of the sufferings in Purgatory after death, although 
central in the anniversary Mass, does not receive explicit mention / 
or emphasis in the funeral service. The attention of the faithful is 
directed rather to the ultimate goal, eternal happiness, in com- 
parison to which the sufferings of this life, and—to cap St. Paul— 
of the next, are of little account. In a similar manner, although the 
sense of man’s sinfulness and of the expiatory character of the 
sacrifice of the Mass is found throughout, it is remarkable in how 
many texts the Mass is spoken of as the “‘sacrificium laudis” 
offered for the dead. 

The Sequence Dies Irae, mentioned above, was probably com- 
posed in the 12th century for the Mass of the Ist Sunday in 
Advent,!7 whose Gospel treats of the second coming of Christ in 
the General Judgment. Like the present introit “Requiem aeter- 
nam,” it was brought to Rome from the missals of the Franciscans, 
and became obligatory for all Requiem Masses in the Roman 
Missal of 1570. 

The moving offertory piece, Domine Jesu Christe, originally a 
prayer, is not of Roman origin, but was composed in the early 
Middle Ages. The phrase ‘‘hostias et preces’’ and the considerable 
length are explained by the widespread custom of making offer- 
ings for the dead at this moment. 
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The Absolution 


The Roman Ritual of 1614 reduced greatly the rite of Absolu- 
tion, which had grown up in the Middle Ages after the Requiem 
Mass. At one stage it consisted of three responsories, nine psalms 
and twelve prayers—all to be sung between the Mass and the 
funeral procession. This rite which appears to have developed in 
Germany in the 10th century, grew up from the belief in the special 
efficacy of the prayer of a priest, who could, in the lifetime of the 
faithful, win absolution for their sins. Here again we find the pre- 
occupation about the hour of judgment. There are, in addition, 


17. cf. Righetti Manuale Di Storia Liturgica TI (1946), Pp. 333. 
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certain interesting elements in this rite, to which I shall draw your 
attention: the reference to Baptism in the prayer ‘Non intres,”’ 
with which the Absolution opens. This thought of Baptism was_ 
very much alive among the early Christians. Death was considered | 
as the ultimate phase of the mystical death of Baptism, and we// 
find inscriptions on the tombs of the early Christians—‘‘baptismum 
‘perfecit.”” The same teaching is recalled in the asperging of the 
body after the Mass. The incensing which follows stresses the 
dignity of the human body, the temple of the Holy Ghost, destined 
to rise with Christ to the glory of eternal life. 

The funeral procession and burial which follow mark a certain 
crescendo of the traditional themes in the Ritual. There is further 
supplication on behalf of the deceased, but the horizon of the 
faithful is widened. They are reminded of the close association 
with them of the just in glory, and of the choirs of angels, singing 
from behind the grilles of Heaven, and coming to receive a new 
member, ‘“‘chorus Angelorum te suscipiat.’’ Then follow words of 
Christ promising resurrection through Himself—and life, to those 
who believe in Him—and finally the triumphal hymn of the 
Benedictus. 


< 


Conclusion 


The rubrics of the Rituale Romanum speak of the ceremonies 
in the funeral service as instituted: ‘‘ad defunctorum salutem, ./ 
simulque ad vivorum pietatem,’’ and we can now summarise how 
this is verified: 

(i) The liturgy of the dead is not only a prayer of supplication 
for the deceased, but more especially a meditation upon the _, 
mystery of death in the light of Christian revelation. 

(ii) It is emphasised that the sacrifice of the Mass is the greatest 
act of supplication that can be made for the dead. By it the 
Church appeals to the boundless mercy of God, and does not 
stress either the intercession of the saints, or the role of 
human merits on this occasion. 

(iii) The themes which she proposes to the faithful are such as to 
exercise their faith, and fan the flame of Christian hone. No 
purely natural consolation is found in her texts. 

(iv) In descending order of emphasis, the following themes are 
proposed: 

(a) Praise of God’s mercy and confidence in His protection. 
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(b) The certainty of resurrection through Christ. 


(c) The intimate presence of the angels and the Church , 


Triumphant, into whose company the deceased is passing. 


(d) The happiness of Heaven, centred upon the company of 
God (in the office especially) and of Christ. 


(e) The dread of the General Judgment (the particular judg- 
ment is not mentioned explicitly). 


(f) The dignity of the body, and the revelation of Baptism 
and death ‘in Christ.” 


If we remain true to this supernatural blending and balanced 
presentation of the Church’s teaching, in which faith and confident 
hope counter-balance the realisation of man’s nothingness and his 
need of redemption; if we do not make gloom and mourning the 
all-pervading atmosphere, we shall be faithful stewards of the 
Church’s heritage, and through the sublime liturgy of the Dead, 
lead our faithful to ‘‘a conscious Christian faith” and by its 
exercise, “‘guide them in prayer and sacrifice.” 


HIC DALMATA CHRISTI MORTE 

REDEMPTVS QUIISCET IN PACE 

ET DIEM FVTVRI IVDICII 

INTERCEDENTIBVS SANCTIS 
LETVS SPECTIT!8 


(Sixth century inscription on the tomb of a Christian). 


JOSEPH DOWDALL 
Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 


18. “Dalmas, redeemed by the death of Christ, here rests in peace; as the 
saints intercede for him, he joyfully watches for the day of the Judge 
to come.” 


Request 


Dr. Balthazar Fischer of Trier (contributor to this issue) is 
anxious to obtain a copy of Kenney’s Sources of Irish History and 
Hyde’s Religious Songs of Connaught (2 vols.), which are out of 
print. Information will be gratefully received by the Editor. 
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The Funeral Service: I 


DEATH AND THE REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 


Introduction 


HE promulgation of the Roman Ritual in 1614 found the 
Church in Ireland already entered on its long night of per- 
secution. We know from contemporary documents that the 
Ritual was adopted in this country very soon after its publication.* 


But when we take into account the chequered history of cere- 
monial, as of all other aspects of church life in Ireland for more 
than two centuries after 1614, and when, moreover, we add to this 
the peculiarly personal and family associations of the care and 
burial of the dead, it is not surprising to find a considerable amount 
of variety in the carrying out of the funeral liturgy in the different 
parts of the country today. 


To trace even in the briefest way something of the history of our 
death customs would be a fascinating study, but one which would 
take us much too far afield for our present purpose. It would take 
us for instance into the realms of Irish literature; we should have 
to see how the “‘cry which best of all doth serve the soul departed, 
the cry of clerics clad in varicoloured vestments”, of which we hear 
in a seventeenth century lament?, degenerated into the “tobacco 
and pipes and bright candles”’ of its nineteenth century successor. 


, We should find ourselves confronted too with the interesting fact 


of the influence of the Commendatio Animae on our Irish poets 
from the monastic authors of the ancient Félire Oenguso or the 
Hymn of Colman down to one of the last outbursts of native song 
from a blind fiddler sheltering under a hawthorn bush on the 
Headford road. Nor was that strangely persistent echo confined 
to religious poetry: among the Irish manuscripts in the British 
Museum are to be found at least two poems in which Irish poets 


1. Cf. Renehan’s Archbishops, p. 429 and O’Kane-Fallon, Rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual, p. 78. 


2. Duanaire Dhdibhi Ui Bhruadair, pt. I, p. 173. 
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lament the woes of Ireland after the Plantations in terms of the 
Commendatio.® 

Our enquiry would take us into the social history of our people: 
their “‘loud cries and howlings” at funerals, which shocked cen- 
turies of British visitors; their wake games, which drew down the 


fulminations of Irish bishops; their struggle, not always edifying, 


to secure burial in consecrated ground even by such a pathetic _ 


device as having a handful of clay blessed by the priest and put in | 


the coffin.‘ 


Our folklore would have to be searched for customs ranging 


from touching survivals of medieval asceticism like that practised 
within living memory of laying the dying on a bed of straw on the 


bare floor, to the elaborate and apparently completely pagan ritual | 


of “‘dressing for the dead’’ found in outlying districts of Kerry till 


comparatively recent times.5 


Our clergy would naturally figure largely in such a history: we 
should find on the one hand the sordid squabbles between parochial 
and regular clergy over the funeral portion; and on the other hand 
we should be justly proud to find an Irish curate writing eloquently 
of liturgical prayer at a time when Dom Gueranger was still at 


school, and putting his preaching into practice by gathering | 
butchers and bakers and candlestickmakers to recite the Office - 


of the Dead in Latin at wakes in pre-Emancipation Dublin.® 


We might even have to follow the workings of the penal code 
into the law-courts, which accepted the presence of a priest at the 
deathbed as proof of the dying man’s conversion to Catholicism 
and consequent forfeiture of his property—a situation which 
forced an eighteenth century defendant to the ingenious, but we 
trust unfounded, plea that the “‘popish clergyman’”’ in the case had 
come to the sickroom to play cards!” 


3. Cf. Flower, Catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British Museum, II, 20. Other 
examples have been cited by Father Henebry, S.J., in an unpublished dissertation 
entitled Paidreacha na nDaoine (courtesy of Folklore Commission). Cf. also 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. Il, p. 42. 

4. For this and other funeral customs, see Rev. John Brady, “Funeral Customs 
of the Past,” ILE.R., November 1952. 

5. “Two Death Customs in Ireland,” by Sean O Suilleabhain, in ARCTICA, 
Studia Ethnographica Upsaliensia XI. 

6. A Catholic Apostle of Dublin, Rev. Myles Ronan. 

7. Irish Priests in the Penal Times, Rev. W. P. Burke. 
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But such a discussion would not be to our purpose in a gathering 
like this. So we must resolutely turn our backs on these and a 
thousand other shades of the past and on the bypaths, no matter 
how interesting, into which they would lure us. Our purpose is to 
examine the celebration of the liturgy of death as we find it in 
Ireland at the present day. 


I. 
The prescriptions of the Ritual 


‘The portion of the funeral service which falls within the scope 
of this paper is that which deals with the actual death, the removal 
of the remains from home to church, and the reception of the 
remains at the church (Rom. Rit. V, cap. 7, 8; and Tit. VI, first 
portion of cap. 3). 

The Roman Ritual, as you know, assumes that the priest is sent 
for when any of his parishioners is approaching death. He enters 
the home with the usual ceremony of sprinkling with holy water 
and recitation of the Asperges. He presents a crucifix to be kissed 
by the dying person and speaks some words of encouragement to 
him. He then places the crucifix where it can be seen by the dying 
man, and, lighting a candle, kneels and recites the short Litany of 
the Dying. As the patient enters his last agony a number of prayers 
of recommendation of the soul are provided, which are supposed 
to be recited or omitted according as time permits. These, con- 
sisting of a number of prayers, psalms, and a reading from the 
Passion, fill the last moments of life with pious thoughts and 
petitions. 

At the actual moment of death the dying person is encouraged to 
pronounce the sacred name of Jesus, and short ejaculations are 
repeated into his ear. . 

When the soul has departed, the priest recites the responsory 
Subvenite, the Pater Noster, with the usual responses for the dead 
and a final prayer commending the soul to God’s mercy. 


- The priest then leaves the relatives to take care of the body. He 
returns at the time fixed for the funeral, vested in surplice and 
black stole or in black cope, and preceded by a cross-bearer. He 
again enters the home, sprinkles the corpse with holy water, and 
recites the psalm De profundis with the antiphon Si iniquitates. The 
corpse is than taken out and the priest leads the funeral procession 
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to the church while the Miserere is recited with the antiphon | 


Exsultabunt Domino. On entering the church the Subvenite is 
chanted, and if the Office of the Dead is not to take place immedi- 
ately, the usual versicles and responses and the prayer Absolve close 
the ceremony. 


The practice in Ireland 


So far the Roman Ritual. Now what is the practice in Ireland? ; 


The diocesan survey so kindly undertaken by Dr. McGarry and | 
his good helpers in Maynooth with the co-operation of the clergy © 


of the various dioceses and the monks of Glenstal reveals the 
following facts—which are obviously general statements and do not 
take account of individual priests who may be striving towards a 
closer compliance with the prescriptions of the Roman Ritual than 
is the general practice. Of twenty-five dioceses covered by the 
survey: 


(a) In only three dioceses was it claimed that the priest is sent 


for specially for the death of a parishioner. If he happens to be © 


there at the time of death he recites the prayers for the dying, 


sometimes in the vernacular, and he generally leads the Rosary — 


which is recited by those at the deathbed. 


(6) In only one diocese.and in districts in five others does the 


priest go to the home to assist at the removal of the remains. 

(c) In two dioceses, and in some districts of three others, the 
priest does not carry out the ceremony of meeting the remains at 
the church. 


(d) In the remainder—in other words practically throughout the : 
country—the priest’s first contact with the funeral service is when — 
he meets the remains at the gate or door of his church. Here the | 


ceremonies of the funeral procession and receiving of the remains 
are sometimes telescoped into one; generally the Subvenite and 
De profundis are recited. 


The vesting of the priest for this occasion seems to vary con- © 


siderably: violet stole over ordinary outdoor clothes; violet stole 
over the soutane; surplice and violet stole; surplice and black stole; 


black cope with surplice and stole—these seem to exhaust the | 


possibilities. 

The remains having been placed in the mortuary chapel or, as in 
most cases, somewhere in the body of the church, the officiating 
priest sprinkles holy water on the coffin and recites some prayefs 
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in the vernacular. These vary from a few Paters and Aves to the 
five decades of the Rosary—in one case at least with the Litany 
of Loreto. 


Before passing judgment on this truncated version of the opening 
part of the funeral service it may be well to clear the ground by 


_ removing some possible misunderstandings of the comments we 


4 intend to make. 


And first of all, let us be clear that the Roman Ritual, particularly 
in regard to non-sacramental rites, never imposed the same degree 
of uniformity that the Missal or Breviary insisted on. Local customs 
are allowed and in one case at least—the marriage ceremony—are 
encouraged.® In the funeral service as contained in the new German 
Ritual recently approved by the Holy See there are several cere- 
monies and prayers—presumably traditional in Germany or in 
parts of it—which are not found in the Roman Ritual at all. Our 
custom of celebrating the funeral rites then must be regarded as a 
legitimate one, and any criticism we offer must not be construed as 
questioning the legality of our ceremonies. 


Moreover, there is most emphatically no thought in our mind of 
suggesting any neglect on the part of our clergy of that care for the 


_ dying which is enjoined on the priest by the nature of his office and 
_ emphasized by the prescriptions of Canon Law.® We know that in 
the matter of giving the sacraments to the dying and preparing the 


faithful for death the Irish priesthood has a high standard. 


And finally, while we may point out some ways in which the 
priest may and should safeguard the dignity of the Church’s 


ceremonial, it should, we think, be emphasized that the problem is 


not one primarily for the individual priest. He can do little against 
the weight of tradition and accepted practice, especially in a matter 
which touches the family life of his parishioners so intimately, and 
on which they are naturally sensitive and conservative. The question 
is one which must be faced by the competent authority with pru- 
dence and insight into parochial conditions in Ireland; and at the 
same time with that courage and initiative which characterise 
Official liturgical developments in our times. By availing of the 


_ concessions allowed in the use of the vernacular, and by making 


use of what best suits them in non-essential rites, other countries 


8. Rit. Rom. Tit. VII, Cap. 2. 
9. Cf. can. 468. 
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th swallowed up in victory” (ibid. 54, 55). Christian death can only 
in | be understood in relation to Baptism on the one hand and to the 
e. | resurrection of the body on the other. Like Christ’s death, and 
because of Christ’s death, the death of a Christian is the crowning 
act of the life which in his case began when he became a member 
of Christ’s Mystical Body by Baptism.’ And like Christ’s death too 
‘ every Christian death looks forward to a resurrection: “In a 
' moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet: for the 
© trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall rise again incorruptible 
n and we shall be changed” (ibid. 52). In the meantime death is a 
s } pasch or passover, a journey into the Promised Land where the 
¢ soul joins the company of saints who form that other part of 
Christ’s Church which has already entered into His glory. 

While it is true in a sense, then, that the soul is never so much 
alone as at death, it is also true in a much fuller and deeper sense y 
that no Christian ever dies alone. He dies, just as he performs every 
e | other act of his Christian life, as a member of the Mystical Body. 
t Every Christian death is the concern of the whole Church, the 
1 | whole Mystical Body of Christ. In fact, every Christian death is a. 
liturgical 

The Church in her Ritual contemplates the dying person sur- 
rounded by the local Christian community.!2 Sacramentally she has 
g provided for death by the Last Anointing and the Viaticum. But 
- her care does not stop there. The prayers with which she surrounds 
2 | the moment of death show her realisation of its tremendous import. 
s | This was the moment she looked forward to when, after she had 
t 


< 


10. “Le chrétien n’est ni passif, ni ‘subissant’; il pose un acte que seul son 
baptéme lui donne le droit de poser: mourir’’ (PAROISSE ET LITURGIE, September 
: 1956.) “Death is a passage through a gate within which life will find itself all 
at once, and that passage must be an act of life. Death must be a deed of man. 
) | The supreme decision of man, the supreme exercise of freedom, the supreme 
grace given to man, that is, the supremely human act.’”’ (Rev. Peter Canon, 
INTEGRITY, March 1956 p. 6.) 


11. This statement must not be misunderstood. Perhaps “cultual,” if there 
| were such a word, would have been more accurate than “‘liturgical.”” But since 
the Church in her Ritual contemplates the Christian’s ‘‘cultual” act of death 
as enshrined in, and solemnised by, the liturgical service of the Commendatio, 
we have allowed the word to stand. Cf. Jean Hild, O.S.B.: “La mort 
chrétienne est donc éminemment un acte d’adoration, un acte de culte, qui 
s’addresse au Dieu vivant, qui interesse tout le corps mystique du Christ et dont 
importance est telle que, normalement, il doit s’insérer dans un cadre 
liturgique.” (Le mystére de la mort et sa célébration, p. 239.) 


12. See e.g. Tit. V. Cap. 2. 
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have under the guidance of the Holy See provided themselves with 


a Ritual which can form the basis of a sound liturgical piety in 
their place. There is no reason why Ireland should not do the same. 
There is in fact every reason why she should. 

Il. 


After these preliminary considerations we may address ourselves 


to an examination of our carrying out of these first rites of the — 


funeral service. And we may put our examination, if you wish, in | 
the form of a question addressed to our liturgical conscience: Does 


our carrying out of the rites give us a fair chance of doing justice 
to the Church’s attitude to death as revealed in the liturgy? 


The death of a Christian 


There are many aspects to that attitude, some of which have 
been treated of in our first paper. To discuss even one aspect of it 
fully would obviously require more time than is at our disposal 
here. But for our present purpose we may concentrate on one out- 
standing fact which it is easy to overlook if only because it is so 


obvious: that is, that the central act of the whole funeral service, — 


the most important event in it, the event which gives it all its meaning 
is the death of a baptized Christian. And note that we have des- 
cribed it as an act. We usually think of death as something passive 
—either as a state or as something undergone with more or less 
reluctance. But as a matter of fact Christianity has changed all 
that. The first Christian death was died on a Cross; and it was not 
something passive, but the crowning act of Christ’s priesthood: 
“I lay down my life that I may take it up again. No man taketh it 
away from me: but I lay it down of myself, and have power to 
take it up again” (John 10:17, 18). The first Christian Commendatio 
Animae was pronounced by the lips of the dying Saviour: “‘Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit” (Luke 23:46). And that first 
Christian death was followed, we know, by the Resurrection, when 
Jesus rose, “‘the first-born from the dead” (Col. 1:18). 


And we know also that since that Good Friday and Easter Sunday 
death can never be the same again. “‘But now Christ is risen from 
the dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep. And as in Adam all die, 
so also in Christ all shall be made alive” (I Cor. 15:20, 22): “O 
death, where is Thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? Death is 
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and priests.15 Even when wake games were practised in Ireland, 
the following remarks of an observer seem to indicate that they 
were not incompatible with reverence for the dead: “Yet much 
reverence is shown by the people on these occasions,” says this 
writer. “‘On first entering the cabin, each person kneels down on 
the threshold and prays for the 1epose of the soul of the departed, 
and several times during the evening the whole company will 
kneel down and recite a prayer together . . .”46 Special forms of 
the Rosary for use at wakes, sometimes in rhyme, have been noted 
by folklorists in various parts of the country.1’ Nowadays the 
Rosary is the usual form of prayer at wakes. 


In the last century a Purgatorian Society was founded in Dublin.¥® 
Its members recited the Office of the Dead (in Latin) at wakes. 
There is evidence that the practice became popular in the midlands, 
and may even survive still, though to what extent we would not 
venture to say.!® We mention it because it suggests a form of piety 
and charity which might be revived with much spiritual profit. We 
also know of one group of laymen who recite the Office of the 
Dead together monthly, using an English version.” 


The removal of the body 


. To return to the liturgy: the next portion of the ceremony is the 
removal of the remains from the home. Again there are serious 
difficulties against the carrying out of the ceremonial: funerals are 
notoriously unpunctual, weather is uncertain, processions of any 
kind are not to our liking in Ireland. But here too an appreciation 
of the mind of the Church on the matter may convince us that in 
this ceremony there is something which is worth some effort. 


15. Cf. Father Brady, loc. cit. It should be noted that this abuse was not 
confined to Ireland. ‘A fourteenth-century Council of York condemned “‘those 
guilty games and follies, and all those perverse customs which transformed a 
house of tears and prayers into a house of laughing and excess.”” (Bertram 
Puckle, Funeral Customs, p. 63.) 

16. Lady Wilde, Ancient Cures, Charms and Usages of Ireland, p. 132. 

17. See e.g. Henebry, op. cit., p. 59. 

18. An Apostle of Catholic Dublin, pp. 138 ff. 

19. We are indebted to Rev. Diarmuid O Laoghaire, S.J., and to Very Rev. 
William Mahon, P.P., Raheen, Abbeyleix, for information regarding its existence 


20. The Church Prays for Her Dead, by Rev. E. Long, D.C.L., is the version 
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baptized him, she presented the newborn Christian with a white 
garment and placed a lighted candle in his hand, bidding him keep 
it burning so that “when the Lord came to the espousals he should | 
Now the time has come, and the Church bids the Christian soul to 

go forth in the name of the same Father and Son and Holy Ghost — 
in Whose Name she baptized him. The candle which traditionally © 
is placed in the dying hand harks back to that other light. And when © 
the actual moment of death comes—while there is no trace of © 
presumption, for a strain of humble petition runs through the © 
Commendatio—the Church with the calm confidence of Christ’s — 
Bride hands over the departing soul to the arms that she knows 
await it at the gate of the heavenly court: “‘Subvenite, sancti Dei”— | 
“Come to his aid, ye saints of God, receiving his soul, offering it in — 
the sight of the Lord.” 


The point of this discussion on death is this: if Christian death is, 
as we have seen, a liturgical act, who if not the priest should be 
present to take his part in it as the official Jeitourgos, the represen- _ 
tative at once of Christ and of His Church on earth? 


Of course there are difficulties. Death does not wait on ceremony. — 
It comes in the dead of night, it comes suddenly to some, it drags — 
wearily for others. The presence of the priest might involve embar- © 
rassment for the family. Even with the best will in the world the © 
priest will not be able to be present at every death in his parish. 

But on the other hand we have great advantages in this matter 
in rural Ireland. The funeral ritual, as a French writer points out, 
was composed for small parochial communities, for villages where 
a burial is a comparatively rare event, where all can hear the funeral 
bell. “This whole beautiful liturgy,’ he writes, “‘breathes a family | 
spirit, transposed from the monastery to the village.”44 In our | 
country districts and small towns neighbours and relatives gather | 
round the deathbed to recite the Rosary or the Commendatio 
Animae in the vernacular. With proper instruction, we think, they 
would be pleased and honoured to have the priest in their midst 
to carry out the liturgy fully. 

Of wakes we shall say very little. Our survey gives little infor- 
mation about them. They have long since lost that strange element 
of hilarity which made them a source of grave anxiety to bishops 


be able to meet Him with all His saints in the heavenly oa 


13. Rit. Rom. Tit. II, Cap 5. 
14, Le mystére de la mort et sa célébration, p. 341. 
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We are dealing now of course with the dead body. But to the 
Church that body is not merely what it might be, let us say, to a 
civil authority—something to be disposed of as quickly as possible 
for hygienic reasons. No! the Church again looks backwards and 
forward. This body is something that has been baptized, signed 
with the seal of the Blessed Trinity: “‘insignitus est signaculo sanctae 
Trinitatis,” the temple of the Holy Ghost, brought in contact with 
the sacraments of Christ, fed with the Body and Blood of the 
Lord. Moreover this body, deserted for the time by its connatural 
spirit, is as it were going to be needed again to serve as clothing for 
an immortal soul. It is a garment not to be thrown out as worn and 
useless, but rather to be put away reverently until the day dawns 
when it will be taken out again, to shine with a glory which it never 
knew in its fomer state: “For this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption; and this mortal must put on immortality” (I Cor. 15:53); 
“It is sown in dishonour, it shall rise in glory” (ibid. 43)— 


In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 
I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, immortal 
diamond, 


Is immortal diamond.”4 


The priest comes as the representative of the Church, to claim 
this body, to bear it with pomp and ceremony to the resting place 
that she has blessed for its reception. ‘“‘Exultabunt Domino ossa 
humiliata,” ‘“‘Our bones shall rejoice in God, bones that in dust lie 
buried” is the antiphon with which he sets out on his errand. 

Our laity realise—whether by instinct or by a tradition preserved 
from some earlier time when the Church’s liturgy was observed in 
full—that this is a moment to be solemnised with some ceremony. 
A Rosary or number of Rosaries is recited by the relatives and 
friends, and holy water is sprinkled on the remains before the 
closing of the coffin. Sometimes the coffin is placed on chairs outside 
the house and a final ceremony of sprinkling and prayer is carried 
out by a son or some close relative of the dead man. 

While it may not be always feasible, because of distance, to have 
a liturgical procession from the home to the church, is there nowa- 
days any valid reason why the priest should ordinarily absent himself 
from this ceremony of the removal of the remains? In our small 


21. Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
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towns, what is there to prevent the carrying out of the ceremony in 
full? If the whole town considers it a solemn duty to honour the 
funeral, if every house and shop along the route must close its doors 
and draw its blinds, why does the priest alone fail to honour this 
occasion which ought to be his concern more than anybody else’s? 


Reception at the church 


The next and final stage of our ceremony is the reception of the 
remains in the church. And here we come to the very minimum 
which ought to be observed in every church. Up to this point there 
may have been excusing causes, there were many factors which 
were outside the priest’s control. But now the priest is, so to speak, 
on his own ground again. If for any reason the ceremony of the 
removal of the remains has not been carried out, it ought to be 
supplied now at the church door.” And we think the first and 
obvious duty of the priest is to vest properly for this occasion, as 
the Ritual prescribes, in surplice and black stole or even cope. 
Except in rare cases, it ought to be possible to have one’s mass- 
servers present and trained to carry a cross, holy water, and lights, 
so that the entry to the church will be a real, even if very modest, 
liturgical procession. 

The Ritual contemplates the singing by alternate choirs of the 
responsory Subvenite while the procession moves to the mortuary 
chapel. This will generally be impracticable, but surely there is 
nothing to prevent its being recited, as the Ritual prescribes for 
the funeral psalms—devote, distincte, gravique voce. 


Most of our churches have no special mortuary chapel, although 
it is becoming a feature of our new ones. In its absence, customs 
vary as to the placing of the coffin within the church. But wherever 
the remains are placed, it ought to be within the power of every 
church to provide and when necessary to renew the minimum 
furniture required for the dignified and reverent carrying out of 
the ceremonies. We do not, thank God, go in for elaborate orna-. 
ment in funeral arrangements in this country. With a little effort 
and a determination to carry out his own part with the dignity, 
decorum, and devotion which a liturgical function deserves, any 
priest ought to be able to make the funeral rites in his parish what 


22. Cf. Rit. Rom. ed. Canon Lane, p. 189 footnote. 
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the Roman Ritual conceives them to be: ceremonies instituted . 


“tad defunctorum salutem, simulque ad vivorum pietatem.” 
Conclusions 


We can answer the question now that we put ourselves in the 
beginning of this commentary—whether our carrying out of these 
first stages of the funeral service gives us a fair chance of doing 
justice to the Church’s attitude to death as revealed in the liturgy. 
Do we need to say what the answer is? 

Sometimes we take refuge in the past and attribute all our litur- 
gical ills to the penal days. It is a comfortable device, but a dangerous 
one—none the less so because there is a certain amount of truth in 
it. Also it is not quite honest in these times. It would be more 
realistic to face the truth and look for the causes of our shortcomings 
in ourselves. In the present instance our own attitude to death and 
consequently our preaching of it might well be examined. It is true 
that death is terrifying, it is undoubtedly the Dies Irae, it is our 
Calvary. But death is not merely Good Friday. It is also Holy 
Thursday: “‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath 
everlasting life and I will raise him up in the last day” (John 6:55). 
It is Holy Saturday, the waiting for the Resurrection—‘‘O mors, 
ero mors tua\’”’ It is Easter morning: ““Why seek you the living 


with the dead?” (Luke 24:5). It is the road to Emmaus: “Ought not. 


Christ to have suffered these things and so to have entered into his 
glory?” (ibid. 26). If we preached this positive side of death it 
would surely be a help to the old and the sick, and would prepare 
them and all our flock for a much fuller and more Christian under- 
standing of the mystery of death and its liturgy. 

At the same time it would help ourselves by dispelling that narrow 
view of our part in the death iiturgy which makes us think we have 
done all we can or ought when we have anointed and given Viaticum 
and the Apostolic Blessing. We have done much. In a sense we 
have done everything, we have exhausted the sacramental treasures 
of the Church. But if she is not content with that, but must give 
her gifts “‘pressed down and flowing over,”’ who are we to stint the 
riches of which we are the stewards? 


Our people have retained a deep reverence for death and every- 
thing connected with it which makes them jealous of its celebration. 


23. Rit. Rom. Tit. VI, Cap. 1. 
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The commercialising of death has made little or no progress in 
Ireland. It is strictly a family affair and no strange hand may render 
the last services to the body of the dead. The Irish Catholic still 
goes to his grave borne on the shoulders of four men of his own 
name. Around this family celebration there has grown up what we 
might call a family liturgy expressing itself generally in the recitation 
of the Rosary at more or less fixed times at the deathbed and 
during the wake. 

This situation is very different from that which obtains in more 
highly urbanised countries. Quite a good deal has been written by 
French clergy in recent times on the subject of the funeral liturgy. 
Reading this literature one is struck again and again by their 
protests against the secularising of death and the obscuring 
and distortion of the Christian meaning of death among their 
people, by civil authorities and professional undertakers. The 
American ‘‘funeral parlor” has gone to even greater extremes. 

We Irish priests ought to be grateful that we have no such 
problem to face. But we ought also to be aware that nowadays 
what is the fashion in Paris today may well be in Dublin by the 
day after tomorrow. We have only to think of what has happened 
to the country wedding in our time to realise what might easily 
happen to the wake and funeral. Already the following note appears 
in the survey of one of the dioceses: ““With more and more people 
dying in hospitals, people are beginning to avoid wakes, and often 
try to get dying people to hospital for that very reason.” It is part 
of our duty to ensure that our people do not lose any of the apprecia- 
tion they have of the Christian significance of death. And for that 
we have no more effective weapon than a diligent and reverent 
carrying out of the Church’s funeral liturgy. That liturgy will bring 
into the homes of our people, at a time when their minds and hearts 
are well attuned to hear it, the simple, consoling, yet infinitely 
challenging message which Christ Himself brought to a bereaved 
family: “Thy brother will rise again” (John 11:23). 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Saint Jarlath’s College, Tuam, County Galway 


24. E.g. Le mystére de la mort et sa célébration (Lex Orandi 12), L’UNION, 


November 1956 (including bibliography); LA MAISON-DIEU, 44; La Liturgie des 


defunts et la pastorale (Centre de Documentation et d’Information Liturgique, 
Louvain), 1952; PAROISSE ET LITURGIE, No. 6, 1950, Nos. 2, 3, 1951; Nos. 5, 6, 
1956; etc. 
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impede its celebration have been abandoned. Not content with a 
simple low Mass the people seek—not always perhaps with un- 
alloyed motives—a more elaborate ceremonial, from a simple low 
Mass to Office and High Mass. The service that they will have will 
depend on diocesan customs and the resources of the parish. 


Diocesan Customs 


Office of the Dead and High Mass, as part of the funeral service, 
occur in the following ten dioceses :* 

Meath, Ardagh, Clogher, Kildare, Ferns, Ossory, Cashel, 
Killaloe, Waterford and Galway. 

High Mass without Office: in addition to the above ten, the 
following five: Cloyne, Kerry, Limerick (city parishes only), Tuam 
and Achonry. 

Parish Facilities: Priests from adjacent parishes come on the 
invitation of the relatives for the Office and Mass. They will act as 
choir and ministers for the ceremony. In emergencies they will 
combine both duties simultaneously. Custom, reinforced by 
diocesan legislation, prescribes the minimum number of priests 
who must be present. While as low as three is accepted in a certain 
diocese, six to twelve priests is usual. The Office (one Nocturn and 
Lauds) is part sung and part said. 

Honoraria: The priests invited receive from the relatives £1 or £2 
according to diocese. This honorarium carries with it the obligation 
of celebrating one Mass for the soul of the deceased. These priests 
do not attend the funeral. 

Whether too much is being attempted with too few resources, 
is, on the evidence of the questionnaire a problem that is at least 
being discussed.4 The opinion that the Office at the funeral of 
lay people should be dropped has its supporters. The replies do 
not mention any attempts to draw choirs from the ranks of the 
people. The solution of providing a children’s choir, for example, 
for week-day Requiem High Masses, is so obvious and so desirable 
that it must be in operation in some parishes and not be unique 
to the writer’s parish. The older children in National schools learn 


3. It should be understood unless otherwise stated that the funerals of lay 
people only are being discussed. Enumeration of dioceses follows = order 
of the Irish Catholic Directory. : 


4. See Reverend Michael Harty, in THE FURROW, March 1957 p. 197. 
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OFFICE, MASS AND BURIAL 
DONAL McCARTHY 


° CCLESIASTICAL burial comprises the removal of the 

remains to a church, the holding of the exsequial office 

over the body there, and its burial in a place set aside as a 
burial place for the faithful.” Thus the Code! defines the funeral 
service. In it there are three sections; the first part, the bringing of 
the body to the church has been the subject matter of Father 
Cunnane’s paper. Mine will have for its subject matter the service 
in church and the removal of the body from there for burial. 
The Roman Ritual, Titulus VI., gives directions for the proper 
carrying out of the entire ceremony. The ideal parish will follow 
them exactly: it need be no further concern of ours! How the other 
parishes go about putting the Ritual into practice (with, as I hope 
shall be apparent, a great measure of success), and those local 
customs that find a place beside the liturgy, my paper shall attempt 
to describe. I acknowledge my indebtedness to the questionnaire 
prepared by the editor of THE FURROW, Dr. McGarry, Professor 
of Pastoral Theology at Maynooth, and circulated by him to 
various priests. On the collection of their replies I depend when 
I come to describe other people’s customs, many of which I myself 
have never seen.? It would be presumptuous to hope that errors 
of detail have not been introduced by me. 


The celebration of Mass and the application of its fruits for the 
repose of the soul of the dead person is the hinge on which the 
entire funeral service turns. For the Mass the body is brought to 
the church, where it occupies a place of honour, as befits the mortal 
remains of a Christian. The Office of the Dead precedes it, there 
follows the solemn Absolution. It can be stated categorically that 
over the entire country our people desire to have a Mass celebrated 
as part of the funeral ceremony and contrary customs that would 


1. C. J. C. canon 1204. 

2. My thanks are also due to the Abbot of Glenstal for the loan of books 
and to members of the community for their help in the collation of the replies 
to the questionnaire. In addition to the latter, there was available to me a series 
of Notes on the customs of several of the dioceses. The comments of the writers 
on their own diocesan customs were especially valuable. 
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_ pation training? As it will often happen that a second priest is 


present at even funeral low Masses, could we at such Masses, 


adapt to our circumstances the “‘monitions” of the French bishops’ 


 Directoire:® 


The monitions do not take the form of continuous and 
detailed explications nor are they sermons to cover a ceremony 
and fill out the periods of silence. They are rather brief inter- 
ventions to focus the attention. They indicate to the con- 
gregation the accompanying interior state, the sense of a 
prayer and of its accompanying gesture, and reveal before it is 
read the significance of a scriptural passage. 

The liturgy itself gives models in the Celebrant’s monitions: 
Oremus, praeceptis salutaribus moniti . . . and the Deacon’s 
Humiliate capita vestra Deo . . . procedamus in pace. 


Absolution 

This impressive ceremony, within the reach of the lone celebrant 
and one altar-boy, which teaches so effectively through its actions 
the Christian concept of respect for the dead, loses nearly all its 
value if severed from its proper time and place of celebration: 


after the funeral Mass and in medio ecclesiae. Unfortunately the 


questionnaire reveals that in dioceses that specialise in Office and 
High Mass for funerals, some have relegated the Absolution to the 
afternoon before the funeral leaves for the graveyard. 


Funeral Offerings 

After the Absolution and before In Paradisum comes in all the 
dioceses of Armagh province® the custom known as ‘“‘Offerings.” 
Beyond the limits of the province it is found in “‘some parishes 
only” in Kildare and Leighlin, which border on the Armagh 
province to the south and west; in some country parishes in the 
diocese of Galway. In the latter it takes place before the remains 


are taken from the house to the church, and when a low Mass is 
to follow in the church. 


The following account of the procedure has been supplied by a 
priest of the diocese of Clogher:1° 


8. Directoire pour la pastorale de la messe a l’usage des diocéses de France 
adopté par I’ Assemblée des Cardinaux et Archévéques. Paris 1956. Bonne Presse 
et Editions Fleurus. 

9. In the dioceses of Derry, and Down and Connor the custom is not in 
operation in city parishes in Derry and Belfast respectively. 

10. In a letter to the present writer. 
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to sing the Requiem Mass as part of the diocesan programme. 
Then if the school is near the church, the choir problem is solved! 
Tact and a consideration for the convenience of others will ensure 


that the priest will have, whenever he wants them, a group of little . 


singers who will participate in the liturgy con brio. Nor need this 
bring the school to a standstill; experience shows that the presence 
of ten to twelve children is adequate. Purists must pardon that in 
the writer’s parish it is the girls who sing;> the older boys make 
excellent acolytes. What priest would grudge the time and patience 
spent on the apostolate of the altar-boy, if he recalls the words of 
the Pope, “‘properly instructed and encouraged and under the 
watchful eye of the priest to fulfil their office reverently, regularly 
and punctually.’¢ 


Low Mass as part of the Funeral Service 


There remains the low Mass. I have tried to give above the 
reasons why families choose a low Mass as part of a funeral church 
service in preference to a more elaborate ceremonial. The majority 
do have a low Mass; on an average day the percentage for funerals 
throughout the whole country is 764 per cent.” The celebration of 
a low Mass in a becoming manner is within the reach of all parishes. 
The country leads the town, the small parish its bigger neighbour. 
How easy it is, in the country, to have a special funeral low Mass 
on a week morning; to have the coffin in medio ecclesiae, and to 
honour the remains as the rite directs. There can be no doubt that 
if the coffin is hidden away in another part of the building—as it 
must be in crowded city churches-—the service becomes a service 
manqué. The subsidia mortuorum is not of course impeded, but the 
effectiveness of the rite’s secondary objective, the vivorum consolatio, 
becomes gravely imperfect. Might not advantage be taken of the 
presence of a small homogeneous congregation, united around the 
coffin of their dead relative, to impart to them a little Mass-partici- 


5. Let us count our blessings! It would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the 
devoted enthusiasm of our teachers for the teaching of Gregorian Chant, 
exemplified by the lady who trains the schoolgirls’ choir referred to. Nor have 
the school inspectors ever objected to the childrens’ absence from school on the 
occasion of a High Mass—on an average about an hour once monthly. 


6. Mediator Dei, No. 213, English C.T.S. edition. 


7. See page 657 below. “Announcements of Deaths of Catholics in five morning 
newspapers on Monday 7 January 1957, showing numerical relationship between 
funeral services consisting of Office and High Mass; High Mass and Low Mass.” 
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have no Mass cards on their coffins when they die. Mass cards 
have completely ousted flowers as a form of tribute to the dead. 
It is only the incurably old-fashioned and the extremely chic who 
still send flowers. The ordinary people regard them as vulgar; it is 
a sign of worse taste to choose artificial flowers and bounders 
betray themselves by sending “wreaths.” These last were domes of 
glass that enclosed clasped hands in white plaster and doves. There 
was a little door at the back for the insertion of a card with the 
donor’s name. Let those who say that the people are so rooted in 
their old customs that you cannot change them take heart. Nd déan 
nds agus nd bris nés. The people, in many a sermon, have heard 
that it was better not to spend one’s money on vain, perhaps pagan 
flowers, but to have instead a Mass said for the soul of a dead 
relative or friend. Were they also told that there are other ways in 
which the living can relieve the dead: “‘by prayers and alms-giving 
and other charitable actions which the faithful perform for each 
other according to the Church’s traditions” ?* Would it be too 
late to tell the people that if one can afford the stipend, there is no 
better way to assist a soul than by the celebration of a Mass for it; 
that the relatives should undoubtedly be consoled in their bereave- 
ment by the knowledge that such had been done, but that the 
Mass card should be handed to them and not placed on display 
on the coffin top—personally I should prefer to have the Mass cards 
posted to the relatives. Only thus can the present unhealthy position 
of compulsive Mass cards be relieved. 

I should not know where to buy a Mass card say here in Limerick 
city. Every village shop and sub-post office in Ireland has them: 
in post-card gothic, with wide mourning bands and ugly print on 
poor paper. But the Brian O’Higgins series are well up to the 
standard of this firm’s other well-known greetings’ cards.1* The 
cards are bought, brought to a priest and he signs them on the 
line marked ‘“‘Celebrant.” Should the donor be told that often one 
cannot say the Mass at all, but will have to pass it on for celebration 
to some other priest? Then there are those priests who stoutly 


_ maintain that there exists an abuse and traffic in Mass cards. “They 
_ are bought,” they say, “‘put on the coffin, but no stipend is ever 


offered.” They explain that if one counts—surreptitiously—the 
x cards on a coffin and later finds, on comparing notes, that y cards 
only were presented with stipend for signing, that the number of 
cards, x minus y, is bogus. A non-sequitur, surely. 


13. Council of Florence. See Denzinger, Enchiridion, No. 693. 
14. Brian O’Higgins, Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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The collection is taken up in the church immediately after : 
the blessing of the remains and just before Jn Paradisum. It is 
called by the simple name of “‘offerings’’—always in the rine | 
A table is placed inside the altar rail and the people come up, © 
nearest relative first, and place their offerings on the table, — 
The priest standing at the table announces the name of the — 
donor and the amount paid. All who would be expected to 
attend a funeral would be expected to pay offerings or both. — 
The amount paid is usually two-and-six, except for the nearest | 
relatives, who pay ten shillings or one pound according to 
circumstances. 

This paying of offerings had its origin in the famine days — 
when the priests in the north undertook to bear the expenses 
of burying the poor, who were many. The people offered to 
contribute towards the priests’ expenses. Hence the custom of 
offerings. Fortunately the clergy have been relieved of their } 
end of the business! The money at all times was revenue, and 
still is—the chief source of revenue. No funeral charge or 
month’s mind or anniversary charge is levied on the family — 
concerned when offerings have been paid, and further, in 
such parishes the other sources of revenue—dues, stole fees, ik 
etc., are correspondingly lower. It is not a burden on the 
people, since a family is concerned in a bereavement only © 
three or four times a year and it does not amount to much. — 
In fact, the reverse is very true. People like it. They look upon 
it as an indication of family esteem. 


To this subject, so often commented upon," I shall not add mine. — 


Mass Cards q 


“Mass cards are very, very common, and are usually placed on * 
the coffin in the church.”!* The coffin of the deceased, as it rests | 
in medio ecclesiae or elsewhere, if covered with a rich array of — 
Mass cards, is much admired. They are at once a sign of the dead — 
man’s importance and of the “‘standing”’ of his family among their | 
friends and neighbours. Those whose relatives are poor or mean 


11. See Irish Journey by Halliday Sutherland, London, 1956. 162 f. ‘“‘There are 
two practices of the Catholic Church in Ireland to which every layman objects. 
One is called the ‘Funeral Collection’ . . .” I shall not deprive Dr. Sutherland 
of his readers nor them of the pleasure of the discovery by revealing the other 
practice. 

12. Diocese of Ossory. Notes for 
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parishes, very large in extent, such funerals, for the convenience 
of the people, occur occasionally. It seems likely that the home-to- 
graveyard type of funeral will decline still further. It involves a 
“two-night-wake,” which with its accompanying open house and 
hospitality for friends and neighbours, few families would be 
prepared to tolerate. The traditional “dead man’s dowry”—“‘tobac 
is piopai is coinle geala’’!” and the ecclesiastical fulminations even 
have become a nostalgic memory of a way of life that has passed. 
For the time of the funeral from church to graveyard, there is, 
I think, no uniformity of practice, regional or even diocesan. 
Funerals take place either immediately after Mass or in the after- 
noon, between the hours of 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. In the cities of Dublin, 
Belfast and Cork morning funerals are general, but in Limerick 
city only if there has been a High Mass. For country districts in 
all dioceses it may be said that funerals are in the morning if there 
has been a High Mass and if the cemetery adjoins or is very near 
the church, so that a proper funeral procession is feasible.1® In a 
certain diocese the commentator noted that funerals took place not 
immediately after Mass, but about a half-an-hour after Mass. 


Six questions of the questionnaire are concerned with the 
behaviour of the funeral on its way from church to graveyard, e.g., 
“For the funeral procession leaving the church, does the priest 
vest?” “‘Does the priest accompany the funeral to the graveside?’ 
etc." The time of Mass, funeral in morning or afternoon and 
proximity or otherwise of the graveyard affects the procedure. The 
Ritual directs?® that the body be borne to the graveyard prepared 
for it while the clergy sing Jn Paradisum. The celebrant accom- 
panied by his sacred ministers, walks to the graveside. He is vested 
in the cope. The journey will be short: it does not take long to 
sing the In Paradisum (the Ritual knows nothing here of the 


17. “tobacco and pipes and bright candles.” 


18. Dioceses of Cloyne, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Ross and Waterford have 
more afternoon than morning funerals. Their territories coincide with the 
Munster dairy-farming area. Obviously the morning journey to the creamery 
has displaced the funeral! 


19. The absence of a uniformity of practice made this the most difficult 
section of the questionnaire replies to collate. 


20. Rit. Rom. Tit VI Cap iii, No. 11. 
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Panegyrics 

Panegyrics are delivered in some dioceses of Armagh province, 
namely Dromore, Down and Connor, Armagh and Raphoe. The 
Dromore questionnaire describes them as coming after the Absolu- 
tion and before the funeral ‘‘Offerings.” 


They are quite common, though not universal (writes a _ 


priest'® of the diocese of Dromore), in Down and Connor 
and Armagh .. . The custom here is a short sermon on Death 
or some other such subject, which is concluded by a reference 
to the virtues of the deceased and then sympathy is tendered 
to the relatives. Naturally, the more virtuous the deceased 
has been and the more widely known and respected he has 
been, the more prolonged and detailed would be the references 
to him. 


In the diocese of Raphoe it is stated that panegyrics are confined 
to a few parishes and that the number of such is declining. Some 
parish priests, newly appointed to these parishes, have discontinued 
the practice. The families first to be deprived have been displeased.” 


Funeral Procession from the Church to the Graveyard 

The concluding question of the last part of the questionnaire was: 
“Is the corpse ever taken directly from the house to burial ground 
without being taken to the church? If so, describe the ceremony?” 


Fifteen dioceses reply with unqualified negatives; in the remaining 


dioceses such funerals are rare. In Derry city, it seems, funerals on 
Sundays are direct from house to graveyard. In Kerry in some 


15. In a letter to the present writer. 


16. ‘““Keening” the dead survived in the diocese of Raphoe until comparatively 
recently. Thefollowingaccount (bya priest of the diocese in a letter to the present 
writer,) describes conditions about thirty years ago: “It was a common practice 
in my parish and adjacent parishes (Gaelic-speaking parishes that is) to have a 
formal ‘keening’ of the dead. This keening was definitely a ritual in the sense 
that it was done at certain set times and by certain relatives of the deceased. 
For example, the keening was always done by the immediate relatives of the 


deceased and at these set times: whenever a relative or very close friend of the. 


deceased arrived in the house; after the Rosary at midnight; before the closing 
of the coffin prior to removing the remains from the home; at the graveside 
when the priest had finished the prayers and the grave was being filled in. The 
‘keening’ was done in a sort of chant. It was a weird thing . . . The ‘keen’ took 
the form of an address to the dead person, a sort of one-way conversation, 
telling the deceased how much he was loved and how sadly he’s going to be 
missed.” 
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Miserere and De Profundis used for filling). This part of the rite i 
capable of its perfect realisation only in a particular type of 
parochial unit, the village church surrounded by its cemetery. [ 
Accordingly where the rite did not fit—one cannot travel in cope, 
singing Jn Paradisum, to a cemetery that is miles away from the — 
church—we have had to alter it to suit us. There is a brief pro- — 
cession with the priest at its head while the coffin is “shouldered” | 
from the church to the hearse that is to bear it to the distant | 
cemetery. 

In the afternoon people who have assembled for the funeral will 
not be induced into the church. They wait outside, until the coffin |. 
is carried out, accompanied by the priests and “‘chief mourners” _ 
alone. Some partial explanations might be advanced to explain | 
this behaviour. Mortuaries, when churches have them at all, are © 
often small and awkwardly located.22 The typical country church, | 
built in the post emancipation years, has no mortuary.?> When 
house to graveyard funerals were common, the people, a few — 


minutes before the coffin was carried out, were careful to leave the | 
house and wait in the “‘yard.” There were sound practical reasons | 
for this etiquette. Has this custom survived the change? 


At length the convoy starts for the graveyard. At least one priest 
accompanies it;?4 his presence will be prescribed by diocesan 
legislation. Familiarity has condoned the impatience of the priest, 
his own chauffeur at funerals. His car outstrips the others and he | 
awaits their arrival at the graveyard. Our funeral at last arrives — 
at the cemetery gates. The coffin is taken from the hearse and © 
shouldered per longiorem in a clockwise direction to the grave. 
This part of the service shows some curious survivals of old 
customs.”* At least one parish, Daingean, Co. Offaly, has retained 


21. See Le mystére de la mort et sa célébration. Lex Orandi No. 12. Paris Les 
Editions du Cerf. 1956. p. 340. 

22. “On arrival at Saint ——’s Church, the remains were met by Rev. —, 
who read the prayers over the coffin, while the huge crowd, standing in the 
pouring rain outside the mortuary, joined in the responses . . .”” From a report 
in a daily paper. 

23. In the diocese of Kerry, where there is a programme of renovation and 
rebuilding of the older churches, a novel solution has been adopted in certain 
churches: bapistery and mortuary have been combined in one. 


24. In Dublin city the remains are not met at the cemetery by a priest, who 
recites the graveside prayers. 

25. See Rev. John Brady, ‘Funeral Customs of the Past,” in I.E.R., November 
1952, p. 330ff. 
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the custom of enclosing blessed clay in the coffin. When during 
periods of active enforcement of the anti-Catholic laws, the priest 
could not attend the funerals of Catholics, even in mufti, the people 
would bring him a little earth taken by stealth from the graveyard 
and he would bless it.2* In the dioceses of Kerry and Cloyne the 
priests wear over their outdoor clothes at funerals the cypress (the 
people refer to them simply as “‘dresses”), the white bands worn 
from the right shoulder. The custom is at least three centuries 
old.2” Originally made of silk, in the eighteenth century they were 
changed to linen, to help that industry. Alas! they have not been 
of linen for many a long day. A new one is supplied—by the under- 
taker—for each funeral and is retained afterwards by the priest. 
His housekeeper will convert them into useful things around the 
house. In the Kenmare-Kilgarvan districts of Kerry they are supplied 
to the dead man’s doctor as well—the latter receives a formal 
invitation to the funeral. Until about five years ago a smaller 
version of the cypress was supplied to slip around one’s hat. The 
tapes fastening the shoulder rosette and lower ends of the cypress 
are white if deceased was unmarried, but black if married. Invited 
priests only wear the cypress; priests relatives or friends of the 
deceased who did so would commit a serious gaffe. 


I do not know—the questionnaire did not cover this point—if 
the practice of blessing graves in old cemeteries foties quoties is 
countrywide. Where the cemetery is not near the church, no incense 
is used. According to the questionnaire replies, there is no general 
custom of repeating part of the Ritual prayers in English; the 
priests who in preference to a lame decade of the Rosary—the 
general practice—“‘double”’ part of the prayer, for example from 
after the Benedictus, are in a very small minority. 

Now comes the earth-casting ceremony; down on to the coffin in 
the still open grave the priest, with the help of the grave-digger’s 
shovel, casts earth three times. He says, in Latin and in English, 
Memento homo etc. The list for the custom is: 


Armagh Province: all the dioceses. 
Province of Tuam: all the dioceses for which information is 


available. 
Ferns: “‘Not usual” and “‘Sometimes” were the separate verdicts 


of the two commentators for the diocese. 


26. Brady, loc. cit. 332. 
27. Brady, loc. cit. 337. 
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Does the priest remain for the filling of the grave? 


It is at least arguable that the Ritual does not require him to do | 
this,28 not even to remain for the lowering of the coffin into the | 
grave. At a priest’s funeral, which is our nearest approach to ” 
rubrical perfection of the rite, the presiding bishop does not do so, _ 
The Ritual stops short with the prayer ‘‘Fac, quaesumus,” said over | 
the coffin. With no suggestion of an interval it directs what is to be — 
said during the return procession to the church. But this would be | 
to ignore the demands of the people’s customs, which require that {| 
they wait for the filling of the grave. The curious code that expects 
more from a priest relative or friend of the deceased than from the 
officiating clergy is again exemplified. If the identical behaviour 
that would be condemned as rudeness in a friend or relation is 
condoned in an official, the situation must be without parallel. 
To wait or not to wait, there is, it seems, little uniformity at a 
diocesan level. The commentator for Ferns answers ‘‘sometimes” 
but adds that where the priests stay, they recite the Rosary with the ~ 
people while the grave is being filled in. An excellent idea: the time | 
is just right for it! From Tuam it is pointed out: “‘to remain for the | 
filling of the grave is regarded as a special compliment to the | 
relatives.” 


In the diocese of Cork®® there is recited in English, after the | 
Ritual graveside prayers, the Epistle and Gospel of the second 
Mass of All Souls’ Day, together with two prayers, ““We commend 
to thee, O Lord . . .” from the Ordo Commendationis Animae™ 
and a prayer for the bystanders. Cloyne*! has the two prayers only. 
In Cloyne and Kerry when the coffin has been lowered into the 
grave, one of the gravediggers climbs down and unscrews the 
fastenings of the coffin cover. Of the various explanations of the 
origin and significance of the custom advanced—they range from 
piseog to touching belief in the resurrection—I prefer, if not on 
grounds of probability at least on those of picturesqueness, the 
explanation that sees in the custom a survival from an era of 
coffinless burials.*? 


28. Rit. Rom. Tit VI Cap iii, No. 15. : 

29. See “Supplement for the Diocese of Cork” in Canon Lane’s small ritual. 
30. Rit. Rom. Tit. V Cap vii, 3. 

31. Lane, op. cit. “Cloyne Supplement.” 


32. See O’Donovan Rossa, “The Burial of Jillen Andy”? in THE WOLFE TONE 
ANNUAL 1954. The Story of O’Donovan Rossa, 58ff. 
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When a small child dies, a hidebound tradition makes us accept 
that he will be buried in a secret and furtive fashion. The beautiful 
rite of Burial of a Young Child** is not employed; its message of 
consolation is denied to the bereaved parents. At the funeral of an 
adult, the relatives of the deceased, if they do shed the ritualistic 
tears that are expected of them, have the benefit of, if not Christian 
resignation, at least Christian matter-of-factness in the face of death. 
Saint Augustine understood it well: ‘“‘curatio funeris, conditio 
sepulturae, pompa exsequiarum, magis sunt vivorum solatio, quam 
subsidia mortuorum.’*** The funeral itself is there for the solace of 
the living. The little child has no funeral; the grief of its parents 
may well be all the more insupportable in that it cannot be shared. 
Since it is unused at present, to visit the parents and read the rite 
to them in translation at some convenient time between the death 
and burial of their child is scarcely a dangerous innovation. There 
is an excellent translation in the Burns and Oates Small Ritual.*® 
“This child shall receive a blessing from the Lord and mercy from 
God his salvation, because he is the offspring of those who seek 
the Lord” (translation of the antiphon Hic accipiet). The three 
basic prayers of the service explain the role of those, “the guileless 
in act, the pure in heart,” who die so soon after their new birth in 
Baptism. To them God gives (the first prayer) ‘eternal life there 
and then, though no merit of theirs has earned it; and we are con- 
fident that thou has given it to the soul of this child today.”’ The 
second prays that the bereaved parents may be reunited with their 
child in the heavenly reunion. The last prayer reminds the parents 
that their child who now stands ever in God’s presence can give its 
protection to themselves who still live upon this earth. 

The limits of this paper will permit only a brief mention to the 
following: 


“Black Masses” 
“Tt would be wrong,” wrote the Holy Father in Mediator Dei, 
“to want black eliminated from the liturgical colours.’ Far too 


33. Rit Rom. Tit. VI Cap. vii, Nos. 1-5. 
ae Saint Augustine. De Cura pro Mortuis gerenda from 2nd Nocturn, 2nd 
ov. 
35. The Small Ritual. Being Extracts from Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta 
with an authorised English version. London, 1956. 


ine Pope Pius XII. Encyclical Letter, Mediator Dei. 1947. No. 66 (C.T.S. 
ition). 
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many parishes have as far as they can eliminated all the colours 
other than black. They have surrendered themselves—aided and 
abetted, let us admit, by the Roman Missal—with its proliferation 
of Dead Masses, to an oppressive cult of the dead, the weight of 
which crushes out the liturgical life of the parish.3? The people 
have the right to participate in the liturgy; priests have it as their 
duty to encourage and lead the people on to take their proper place 
in the cycle of the liturgical year. The majority must make contact 
with the liturgy through the Mass or not at all. What the rubrics 
call “‘private votive Masses” should not be too lightly selected in 
preference to the Mass of the day by a priest when he has to cele- 
brate the public daily Mass of the parish. Attendance at the Masses 
of priests who say “‘black”” Masses whenever it is rubrically possible 
to do so surely tends to boredom. 


Death notices and funeral announcements in church 


A not inconsiderable time is wasted at sermon time each Sunday 
by those parishes that announce the deaths of those who died last 
week and last year in the parish, in the adjoining parishes and in 
the wide world to which parishioners have emigrated. Might not it 
be profitable to limit such notices on Sundays to details of funerals 
that will take place on that day and on the morrow Monday, let 
the daily paper take over the rest ?38 


“November Offerings” 


These offerings are by custom made in some dioceses. As no 
information was sought by the questionnaire I cannot be more 
specific. About 2 November and the week following the people 
subscribe from half-a-crown to £1 according to their means 
towards a fund which will be divided in equal shares among the 
priests of the parish, who undertake to say a certain number of 
Masses during the year for the deceased relatives of the subscriber. 
Subscriptions are acknowledged by reading of the ‘November 
List’’ during sermon time in church on some subsequent Sunday. 
Some parishes resist the temptation to acknowledge by reading 
subscribers’ names and amounts subscribed by them. Both those 
who defend and those who attack this procedure agree that where 


37. See Pierre Herbin, Maladie et mort du chrétien, Paris, 1955. Les Editions 
du Cerf. 
38. See J. G. McGarry, “‘Pastoral Briefs” in THE FURROW, April 1957, p. 240. 
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the names alone are read subscriptions are lower; the former 
claim that this is justification enough for the practice; the latter cry 
“intimidation.” 

Conclusion 


It is now almost thirty years since Pope Pius XI wrote:*® 


It is imperative that the faithful should come to know the 
beauty of the liturgy, so that they do not remain outsiders 
and silent spectators, but take their part in the sacred cere- 
monies, including processions and corteges, as they are called 


. tum etiam cum pompae seu processiones, quas vocant. The 
attendance of our people at funerals is second only to their atten- 
dance at Mass; they love what they call “‘a fine funeral.’’ Reasons, 
social as much as religious, compel them to attend. Those whose 
chief contacts with the liturgical life of their parishes consist of 
Sunday Mass, by way of little more than physical presence at it, 
are also the most assiduous of funeral attenders. It is important 
then that towards those parishioners who share so little of the 
corporate religious life of the parish—its liturgical worship or its 
“devotions” —the liturgy should reach out to attract those out- 
siders and silent spectators whenever and wherever it makes even 
a fleeting contact with them. There is such a contact through the 
funeral rites. The integration will have succeeded when there is 
not a substitution of a social duty for a religious one, but the 
fusion of both.* 

DONAL McCARTHY 


Newmarket, County Cork 


39. Pope Pius XI. Apostolic Constitution ‘‘ Divini Cultus” 20 December 1928, 
quoted in Directoire pour la pastorale de la messe ... 

40. Announcements of Deaths of Catholics in five morning newspapers on 
Monday 7 January 1957, showing the numerical relationship between funeral 
Services consisting of Office and High Mass, High Mass, and Low Mass: 


No. of 

Notices 
IRISH PRESS had 53 as.above plus 1 
THE CORK EXAMINER had 2 as above plus 15 
THE IRISH NEWS ... ee a a soe had 37, none as above 37 
THE NORTHERN WHIG AND BELFAST ADVERTISER had 1, not as above 1 
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Funerals direct from House 


Office and Solemn R. Mass: 


Ferns 4; Meath 2; 
Kildare 2; Waterford 2 
Killaloe 1; Ossory 1 


Solemn Requiem Mass: 
Armagh 1; Cork 1; 
Kerry 2; Waterford 1; 
Tuam 4; Achonry 1; 
Galway 1 ee 


Low Mass: 


Combined total for all 
dioceses 
(which includes ‘‘Funeral 
after 10 o’clock Mass”’): 
Dublin city 6; 
Cork city 3; 
Belfast city 7. 


No. % of Total 


+ 34% 4 


12 104% 12 


11 7x 11 


88 764% 88 
115 
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Impressions of the German Ritual 
BALTHAZAR FISCHER 
Outline 


I. Description of the German Ritual of 1950: 


1. Extent of the use of the vernacular in the German Ritual 
2. Regional elements in the common German Ritual 
3. Newly-composed elements in the German Ritual 


II. Seven years experience with: 


1. The use of the vernacular 
2. The regional elements 
3. The newly-composed elements 
4, Further observations 
a. Mixed reaction to liturgical chant in the vernacular 
b. Deficiencies in the Ritual itself 
c. Deficiencies in the translation 
d. Suggestions for liturgical translation. 


Introduction 


I wish to begin by expressing my sincere gratitude to the com- 
mittee in charge of this liturgical meeting for the kind invitation 
to come from Germany to be with you here today. I consider it a 
great honour to be able as a German liturgist to speak to you, my 
fellow priests here in Ireland, about the latest development in 
liturgical worship in my own country. 

At the same time I welcome this opportunity to acknowledge a 
long standing debt of gratitude which Catholic Germany owes to 
this Emerald Isle, gratitude not only for spiritual but also for 
material gifts. During the hungry years immediately after the last 
war defeated Germany experienced the help of many faithful friends 
and even of her former enemies, but German Catholics appreciated 
in a special way the generosity of their brothers here in Ireland and 
will always remember gratefully the large gift of bacon gathered 
through this generosity and distributed to the poor and hungry 
during Holy Week 1946. I will never forget that first Holy Week 
after the war. I had to explain the Holy Week rites to the people 
in the crypt of our venerable cathedral in Trier and while explaining 
the Irish origin of the blessing of the fire on Easter I said: “This 
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custom came from the same Emerald Isle from which we have 4 


just received much more material gifts as a token of Catholic 
brotherhood,”’ and all the audience began to smile, because every- 


body understood at once that I meant Irish bacon instead of Irish 


piety. 

But Catholic Germany feels also and much more indebted to 
Irish piety. My study of the history of spirituality taught me how 
much of the Christian and Catholic spirit of our people is due to 
those courageous men who left this Isle of the Saints as ‘‘pere- 
grinantes pro Christo” and preached the Gospel of Christ in word 
and example to our forefathers in Germany with the uncompromis- 
ing dedication so characteristic of Irish missionary endeavour. The 
Irish inheritance of German piety ranges from the child’s simple 
evening prayer to the fourteen angels to the prayers of the Ritual 
which we shall discuss here today. For example, when the priest 
in the Benedictio adulti aegrotantis extends his hand over the sick 
one, the latter hears these strengthening words of blessing spoken 
in the vernacular, words which were formed by Irish piety: 


Unser Herr Jesus Christus sei bei dir und schiitze dich. Er sei 
in dir und bewahre dich. Er sei vor dir und fiihre dich. Er sei 
hinter dir und behute dich. Er sei iiber dir und segne dich. Er, 
mit dem Vater und dem Heiligen Geiste lebt und herrscht 
in Ewigkeit. Amen. 


This prayer is, as you know, the translation of a text contained in 


the Roman Ritual which reads as follows: 


Dominus Jesus Christus apud te sit, ut te defendat; intra te 
sit ut te conservet; ante te sit, ut te ducat; post te sit ut te 
custodiat; super te sit, ut te benedicat; Qui cum Patre et 
Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat in saecula saeculorum. Amen.? 


However this forceful blessing was not composed in Rome, but has 
its origins here in Ireland, adapted from one of these prayers which 
were called lJoricae (breast-plates). The most famous of them, one 
attributed to St. Patrick and called Faeth Fiada, contains the 
following passage: 


1. Collectio Rituum pro Germaniae dicecesibus ad instar Appendicis Ritualis 
Romani (= CRG), p. 65. 


2. Rit. Rom., Tit. IX, Cap. IV, 7. 
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Christ with me, Christ before me, Christ behind me, 
Christ in me, Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ on my right, Christ on my left, 

Christ where I lie, Christ where I sit, Christ where I arise.* 


I must confes here at the outset that I feel somewhat handicapped 
that I cannot address you in my own mother tongue. However I 
have the example of an illustrious figure to encourage me. I once 
read that our present Holy Father during his visit to the States as 
Cardinal Secretary of State from time to time made mistakes in 
his English, but that they were little mistakes and lovely at that. 
I promise you that I will do my best to make only lovely mistakes. 


I 


‘ The German Ritual of 1950 


The final approval for the printed text of the Collectio Rituum 
ad instar Appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus Germaniae 
dioecesibus was given on 21 March 1950* and the German Ritual 
was introduced into the German dioceses soon after that date. 
During the intervening seven years definite impressions have been 
gathered as to the value of the new Ritual, which impressions can 
be passed on as encouragement and, here and there, as a warning 
to those who stand before the same task of preparing a vernacular 
Ritual. 

I cannot take it for granted that this new German Ritual is as 
familiar to you as to us. It will be helpful, therefore, if in the first 
part of my report, I try to outline the peculiar character of this 
Collectio Rituum; in the second part I will then share with you 
the experiences which we in Germany have had with this new 
liturgical book. 

First of all I must make clear that the Ritual about which I am 
speaking is only Book One of the complete Collectio and consists 
of a Sacramentale and an Exequiale. Only those few blessings are 
included which have a special connection with the Sacramentale, 
namely the blessing for the sick (which includes a blessing both 
for an adult and a child) and the churching of women. 

The preparation of this Book One alone required no less than 
seven years of very careful work on the part of the Liturgical 


3. Cf. L. Bieler, Works of St. Patrick. Ancient Chr. Writers. Vol. 17, pp. 69-72. 


4. Cf. Documenta Pontificia ad instaurationem liturgicam pertinentia 1903-1953, 
e.g. A. Bugnini, Romae 1953 (= Bugnini), Nr. 50. 
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Wider use of vernacular 


(1) First of all, the German Ritual gives significantly greater 
latitude to the use of the vernacular. Only the form of the sacra- 
ments, the anointing and exorcisms in Baptism, the formula for 
giving Communion to the sick with the prayers that immediately 
precede, the prayer accompanying the laying on of the hand during 
the ceremony of anointing the sick are in Latin. The rest is in the 
vernacular except for passages which form a part of the Mass 
liturgy, as for instance, the blessing of the bride in the Nuptial 
Mass, and the Subvenite, the Non intres, the Libera in the Requiem 
Mass. Furthermore in a special supplement for optional use, the 
texts which are meant to be sung during the funeral service are 
given in the vernacular to be sung in an adapted form of Gregorian 
chant. 


Traditional practices preserved 


(2) Secondly, the sections of the Ritual which are in the ver- 
nacular are not always mere translations of the Roman Ritual. 
Since the Roman Rituai has not the same universal binding force 
in the Church as have the Missal and the Breviary, the new German 
Ritual preserves a considerable number of traditional German 
practices which the Commission carefully selected from the special 
customs of the German dioceses. I will mention only the most 
important instances. 

In place of the “Ego coniungo vos” of the Roman Ritual, an 
expression which from the standpoint of the theology of marriage 
is a bit misleading, the German Ritual has: “In the name of the 
Church I ratify this marriage-bond which you have contracted, and 
I bless it in the name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.”” By these words the true role of the priest becomes much 
more evident than in the Roman Ritual: in the name of the Church 
he does nothing but bless and ratify the marriage contracted by 
bride and groom. This contract, not the confirmation by the priest, 
is the core and the heart of the entire marriage-ceremony, the 
forma sacramenti. Therefore the German Ritual gives it all the 
solemnity which suits a sacramental act. Bride and groom express 
after the priest in a complete sentence their consent: 


In the sight of God I take you, N. N., for my lawful wife. 
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Commission. This body gathers twice a year under the leadership 
of the two bishops in charge of liturgical questions in the German 


dioceses, Bishop Albert Stohr of Mainz’ and Bishop Konrad | 


Landersdorfer, of Passau, a former Benedictine abbot. The co- 
ordination of the preparatory work on the Ritual was and is handled 
by the tireless Secretary of the Commission, the Director of the 
Liturgical Institute in Trier, Monsignor Dr. Johannes Wagner, 
here present. He has come with me in order to establish closer 
contact between the liturgical movement in Ireland and in 
Germany. It is perhaps worth noting that men of such stature 
as Father Joseph Jungmann, S.J., the famous Innsbruck liturgist, 
my honoured professor, the author of Missarum Sollemnia, and 
Professor Romano Guardini of Munich belong to our Com- 
mission. However it also numbers among its members rural and 
city pastors. Furthermore experts in liturgical philology and German 
style were consulted very often in certain questions of the Ritual. 
Naturally before the first draft was presented to Rome, it was laid 
before all the German bishops and their final approval was given 
at the Bishops’ Conference in Fulda in the year 1948. In the mean- 
time the same Commission after another seven years of work has 
almost finished the Benedictionale. It has grown into a rather 
lengthy work, since the desire was to include the entire treasure of 
the Church’s blessings. In a number of instances newly composed 
blessings have been added to make the work more complete. The 
German bishops have also checked through with great care this 
Book Two of the Collectio. In the copy submitted to him one 
German cardinal wrote in more than a hundred suggestions for 
slight changes. In the Bishops’ Conference in Fulda in 1954 this 
second book of the Collectio received unanimous approval. We 
hope that it will be submitted to the Congregation of Rites this 
year and that it can appear in print in the not distant future. Then 
will follow Liber Tertius, the Processionale, which is already in an 
advanced state of preparation. 

What constitutes the peculiar character of the German Ritual 
and what distinguishes it, e.g., from the French Ritual, which was 
approved shortly after the publication of the Encyclical ‘“‘Mediator 
Dei” in 19478 

5. He gave a full account of the “prehistory” of the German Ritual in a 


public address in Mainz, which has been published in Number 15 of the 
Collection Mainzer Universitatsreden, Mainz 1950, 11-34. 


6. Cf. Bugnini, Nr. 42. 
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previously existing diocesan customs. Some of these changes 
represent a return to original practice. This was the case for instance 
in the adoption of the so called Ritus continuus in the adminis- 
tration of the Last Sacraments. Here the older sequence of the 
sacraments is restored, according to which Viaticum is given last 
as a crowning climax. (The French have since been granted the 


f same order.) Another such example is the optional inclusion of the 
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 Lord’s Prayer in the Communion rite for the sick. Father Jungmann 

- has shown that it was a very old and venerable practice in the 
- Church that the sick who was to receive the Body of Christ in his 
_ home should recite the Lord’s Prayer just as those who approach 
_ the Holy Table in the House of the Lord.™ 


In some instances the changes were made because of present-day 
pastoral needs, and it is perhaps the most stimulating and consoling 
feature of the German Ritual that a great number of these pastorally- 
inspired Ritual reforms were approved. Here I must mention the 
substitution of the Magnificat for Psalm 23 in the Benedictio mulieris 
post partum, and the added blessing for the child.12 The pastoral 
aim of these changes was to correct the firmly rooted misunder- 
standing of this rite—known perhaps also in Ireland—and to 
bring out its unmistakably joyful character. 


Pastoral solicitude to safeguard marriage against the dangers 


| important scrutinium in the marriage ceremony. In the presence of 

_ the priest and the assembled community the bride and groom must 
| attest to the freedom of their marriage consent, their determination 
to remain true to one another and their willingness to accept all 
_ the children God will give them and to carry out all that is involved 
. in bringing children into this world. The scrutinium proceeds as 
_ follows: ““N.N., I ask you, have you examined your conscience 
_ in the presence of God and do you come here freely and of your 
_ own accord to enter into marriage with this your bride? Are you 
| determined to love your future spouse, to honour her, to remain 
| true to her until death parts you? Are you determined to receive 
__ as from God’s hands the children whom He sends you, to rear them 


| 10. Cf. P. Browe, “DieLetzte Olung in der abendlandischen Kirche des 
| Mittelalters”: 1NNSBRUCKER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE 58 (1931) 
550-561. 

11. Cf. Jos. A. Jungmann, Gewordene Liturgie, Innsbruck 1941, 146 ss. 


12. CRG, p. 98-102. 
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This form of expressing the marriage consent by a complete sentence 
had already been in use in about half of the German dioceses; the 
new Ritual extended it to the entire country. News has been received 
last week that the Dutch have likewise received permission to 


‘ eliminate the “‘Ego conjungo”’ and substitute a formula like ours; 


moreover the wedding ceremony takes place within the Nuptial 
Mass, after the oration. whred) 

From my own diocese of Trier, the oldest in Germany, was taken 
the fivefold blessing which the priest pronounces, extending his 
hands over the newly-married couple at the end of the wedding 
ceremony. You are perhaps familiar with this much and rightly | 
admired blessing (which originated in the West Gothic Liturgy of | 
Spain’) from the American Ritual, which took it over.® ; 

Later German diocesan Rituals have contributed the special 
blessing Benedictio mulieris post partum infante iam mortuo, a 
blessing which is not contained in the Roman Ritual, but neverthe- 
less needed from a pastoral viewpoint. 

The entire ceremony at the graveside of an adult is based upon 
local German custom, except for the Benedictus. This ceremony 
includes the prayer which begins: ‘‘Deus cui omnia vivunt,” which | 
prayer can be replaced by others suited to the state of life of the 
deceased. Then there are the wonderful prayers which the priest | 
recites while incensing the coffin and sprinkling it with holy water. 
*‘May God the Father and God the Son and God the Holy Ghost _ 
refresh your soul with heavenly dew. May God the Father and God — 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost gladden your soul with the 
pleasing fragrance of heaven.” And finally there is the text which 
the priest pronounces when he throws the first shovel of earth 
upon the coffin: “‘Dust you are and to dust you will return; but the 
Lord will wake you on the Judgement day.’’® Other items not 
contained in the Roman Ritual are the planting of the cross at the 
head of the grave and the closing prayers for the bereaved and for 
the next to die. 

Additional elements 


(3) Thirdly, a number of additional elements and changes have 
been introduced in the German Ritual which are not based on 
7. Cf. M. Férotin, Le Liber Ordinum., Paris 1904, 436. 


8. Cf. Collectio Rituum ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani pro dioecesibus 
Statuum Foederatorum Americae Septentrionalis. Bruce, Milwaukee 1954. 
Pp. 116-119. 


9. CRG, p. 130. 
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case of the Rituale in Hindi—the language of India—which appeared 
already in 194915 but the Preface says that the manuscript of the 
German Ritual served as a model; the same is true for the African 
Ritual in Kiswaheli language, which came out last year and which 
follows the German model still more closely than the Hindi Ritual. 
Even the American Ritual approved in 1954 betrays in many 
passages the influence of the German Collectio. The American and 
the Kiswaheli Rituals likewise contain vernacular chant corres- 
ponding to that of the German Ritual. 


Book Two of our Ritual will attempt to take a further step in 
the direction just described. In Book One the texts taken over 
from the Roman Ritual were translated almost literally into 
German. However there are instances—and they occur very 
frequently in the Benedictionale—where it is not only a question of 
translating the Latin into German, but also of transferring the 
Latin way of conceiving and imagining things into one which is 
typically German. To solve this difficulty we have in many cases 
in the second volume preferred to make use of paraphrase, abbre- 
viation and in some cases of amplifying translation, often enough 
guided by older versions. The result of the procedure is that 
the finished work is not only written in German words, it has 
also a German ring. It remains to be seen what the Congregation 
of Rites will have to say to this bolder, but nonetheless more 
appropriate way of putting the Roman Ritual into the vernacular. 


Il 
The light of experience 


Now that we have clarified the state of the question, I can under- 
take to tell you what we think of our new Ritual after using it for 
seven years. 


The vernacular tested 


(1) First of all the extensive use of the vernacular has stood the 
test in every instance and pastorally has proved itself to be most 
fruitful. It is true that at the very beginning one could notice a 
startled look, especially among thegoider people. However this 
changed very soon, and over and over again we hear the faithful 


15. Cf. Bugnini, Nr. 47. 
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according to your duty as a Christian father ?’> The same questions 
—each time answered by a “‘yes”—are then put to the bride. 

Also included in the newly composed elements of the Ritual are / 
certain passages in the baptismal rite which are intended as intro. ~ 
duction to and explanations of the parts of the rite which have © 
remained in Latin. For example, before anointing the newly — 
baptized on the top of the head the priest says: ‘““God has regenerated _ 
you through water and the Holy Ghost and has forgiven all your sins, | 
May He now anoint you with the Chrism of salvation in Christ | 
Jesus, our Lord.” 

In connection with the baptismal ceremony we must mention | 
a number of rubrics given in the German Ritual, not found in the | 
Roman Ritual. For example, as rubric before the prayer “‘Accipe | 
vestem candidam” the German Ritual has first: “Jmponit baptizato — 
vestem candidam’’ and only then follows the somewhat strange ) 
directive from the Rituale Romanum: “‘vel imponit capiti linteolum.” | 
According to the rubrics of the German Ritual the Creed and the | 
Our Father are no longer to be recited on the way to the baptismal | 
font as a kind of fill-in for this pause, but are rather to be said | 
after reaching the font. Another rubric unknown to the Roman | 
Ritual is that the font should be tastefully decorated for the | 
occasion. An even more important rubric concerns the occasion of | 
solemn Baptism; it reads.as follows: “‘Baptismus sollemnior ille | 
intelligitur, qui fidelibus in unum congregatis celebratur. Tunc omnes | 
responsa provisa, Professionem fidei et Orationem Dominicam | 
dicunt et cantus quosdam persolvant.” Here advances of the litur- | 
gical movement, especially a new consciousness of the necessity of | 
active participation of the congregation, unknown when the Rituale | 
Romanum was in the making, have had their effect upon a Ritual 
which is destined for a whole country. 


One might be inclined to think that these changes and con- | 
cessions are things which the German bishops more or less wrung | 
from the Holy See on the plea of the special conditions existing in } 
their dioceses. That such is not the case is clear from the fact that 
since 1950 in several cases where there was no local tradition at 
hand, the Roman authorities have recommended instead of a 
literal translation of the Roman Ritual a borrowing from the 
Collectio Rituum pro Germaniae dioecesibus. This was true in the 


13. Ibid. 89 s. 
14. Ibid. 14. 
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Regional customs approved 


(2) In general the regional customs which have been made 
common for all the dioceses have been well received. It is true that 
one diocese has not adopted the new marriage-rite because their 
people cannot be brought—as they say—to answer with a whole 
sentence before the altar instead of the form “Yes’’, to which they 
were accustomed. However, I am convinced that such initial 
obstacles will disappear with the growing urbanization. In addition 
it was the marriage-rite which found the most unanimous approval 
and the most enthusiastic reception among all the rites of the new 
German Ritual. In any case our advice to other countries still 
working out their vernacular Ritual is not to undervalue regional 
customs. Where we have to deal with rites which address the 
individual and which mean so much for his personal life, the native 
element deserves a special accent, which does not mean that the 
supranational elements should be entirely neglected. 


New elements well received 


(3) The new elements in the Collectio Rituum were especially well 
received. The Our Father in the Communion rite for the sick has 
become popular as well as the use of the Ritus continuus with 
only one Confiteor and with its happy ascent from the purifying 
rites up to the eucharistic union. The scrutinium in the marriage 
ceremony makes a deep impression not only on the bridal couple 
but also on all the assembled guests, and certainly no harm is done 
when the bona matrimonii are thus pointed out through the 
unobtrusive medium of a liturgical formula, pronounced in the 
vernacular and by the laypeople on so solemn an occasion. The use 
of the Magnificat in the churching of mothers brings out again the 
bright nature of this rite and emphasizes in an appealing way what 
could be called its Marian note. (Fortunately in German we do not 
use the rather misleading Latin title of the Feast of 2 February, 
Purificatio BMV; instead of this we say: Maria Lichtmess, which 
corresponds to English ““Candlemas’’.) 

In general we can only recommend adopting these reforms and 
perhaps bringing forth other suggestions which may not have 
occurred to us, or including again those reforms which did not 
receive approval in our Ritual. As an example of the latter allow 
me to mention the short form for the Benedictio mulieris praegnantis 
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express their joy that at last they are able to understand what the 
Church is doing when she confers the sacraments and sacramentals, 
and that they are able to join in the prayers and ceremonies in an 
entirely new way. 


The use of the vernacular in the baptismal ceremony has made it 
much easier for those who are present at an infant Baptism to avoid 
the distractions which so often attend especially this ceremony, 
because they are now drawn into the ceremony in a new way. 
The use of the vernacular at the burial service has made it clear to 
the faithful that the prayers which the Church sings and prays for 
her dead children are really not as sad as they sounded when they 
were spoken in a language they could not understand. It suddenly 
comes home to them that the prayers of the Church at the graveside 
are filled with the hope of Easter and certainly this realisation is a 
great step forward in their spiritual training. And again when a 
young mother comes for her blessing after childbirth, it is no longer 
likely that she will take from mysterious foreign words a meaning 
that is not there, namely purification: a meaning which cannot but 
lead to confusion in her Catholic thinking about the holy sacrament 
of Matrimony and the holy mystery of motherhood. Now she hears 
with her own ears that Holy Mother Church wants nothing more 
than to join her in her joy and to lead her, as she comes with thanks- 
giving in her heart, to Him: Who has changed the pains of the 
believing mother into joy, as it is said in the blessing formula." 


That the Latin still has a place in the Ritual in general had no 
unfavourable consequence. Actually the use of Latin for the 
exorcisms at Baptism has a good effect, namely, it veils the fact 
somewhat from the faithful that we here are addressing the child in 
the language of early Christian theology of original sin, as one 
whose soul is possessed by the devil.!” It is unfortunate, however, 
that in the Nuptial Mass one must turn to the bride and pray for 
her in a language she does not understand. Our Ritual provides 
that one may substitute a repetition of the Nuptial Blessing in 
German at the end of the Mass in place of the Monitio,!® but 
naturally that is not a completely satisfactory solution. 


16. CRG, p. 101. 


17. Cf. Fr J. Délger, Der Exorzismus im aaltchristlichen Taufritual, 
Paderborn 1909. 


18. Cf. the rubric CRG, p. 97. 
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Faults in translation 


c. We should not leave unmentioned the small mistakes in 
our translation which have come to light with the use of the Ritual, 
mistakes which are a confirmation of the law that there is nothing 
perfect on earth, even when seven years are spent in preparation. 
Because they can be instructive for others, I will mention three such 
mistakes in the burial rite, since we have been concerned here at 
this Congress with that portion of the Ritual. 

The translation of the Miserere antiphon, which is used on the 
way from the house to the church, has lost the peculiar beauty of 
the Latin text, because it was wrongly thought necessary to use the 
new Latin translation of the psalms also for the rendering of the 
antiphon. The Latin text reads: ‘“‘Exsultabunt Domino ossa 
humiliata.”” The German translation runs as follows: ““Mein Gebein 
wird jubeln, das du o Herr zerschlagen’’ that is: ““My bones which 
Thou has crushed, O Lord, shall rejoice.’” The translation in the 
American Ritual comes closer to the original: ““They shall rejoice 
in the Lord, the bones that are brought low in the dust.’ However 
even in this translation the fine shade of meaning that the bones, 
which are now brought low, will on that day come in jubilation to 
meet the Lord—exsultabunt Domino!—is not clearly expressed. 

Another translation which experience of the Ritual has shown 
to be unsatisfactory occurs in the non-Roman prayer at the grave: 
“Deus cui omnia vivunt.” In this prayer the iniquitas, which together 
with his fragilitas accounts for the sins of the deceased, was trans- 
lated in German by Bosheit, which means malice. This word strikes 
a painful note each time that it is spoken at the grave of those 
individuals who either through nature or through grace were not 
capable of a sin of malice. 

Finally, the words mentioned above, which the priest speaks as 
he throws the first shovel of earth upon the coffin, were put into a 
form which sounds rather brusque: ‘“‘Dust thou art and to dust 
thou shalt return. But the Lord will raise you up on the judgement 
day.” The old burial rite of the diocese of Trier had a more tactful 
way of presenting this formula by putting it in the mouth of the 
deceased, after the way of Eastern burial hymns: ‘‘De terra plas- 
masti me et carne vestisti me, Redemptor meus, resuscita me.” 

However, thanks be to God, the cases where our Ritual gives 
rise to such objections, are only by way of exception. 


20. Collectio Rituum, Milwaukee, 1954, pp. 199-200. 
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in periculis partus,!® which we submitted and which did not receive 
approval. This formula was so short, that the priest could have 
given it in the confessional in the same way as he gives the absolutio 
generalis pro tertiariis. 


Chant in the vernacular 


(4) a. The reaction to the adapted vernacular chant, which is 
given, as we said, for optional use in the funeral service, has been 
a mixed one. Right now there is a lively discussion going on in 
Germany (and elsewhere) about Gregorian chant in the vernacular, 
and of course these chants for the funeral service are involved. 
If I may be allowed to voice my own opinion, I think that the 
generosity which the Church has shown in giving a chance to 
newly-attempted solutions in this matter, even when such solutions 
are not entirely perfect, should be rather welcomed and admired. 


Defects revealed 


b. In more than one instance the translation into the ver- 
nacular brings to light the need for reform in the Latin Ritual 
itself. No one can deny that in conferring Baptism in the vernacular 
one senses more acutely than before the unnatural crowding 
together of ceremonies that were once spread out over a long period 
of time. It has likewise become evident that the Benedictus in the 
burial ceremony, read or sung in the vernacular, does not get 
through to the present day mentality; the Easter meaning once 
intended is no longer understood. On the contrary there comes the 
painful question: ‘“‘Why does the priest say to the deceased: ‘And 
you, o child, shall be called a prophet of the most High’ ?”’ However 
it is perhaps good, when such needs of reform are brought more 
forcefully to our consciousness by the translation; it may serve as a 
drive in the direction of providing remedies for such a situation. 
In the case of the Benedictus such a remedy would have been very 
simple, had the suggestion of the former Bishop of Limburg been 
accepted in Rome, that instead of the Benedictus the Canticum 
Simeonis should be permitted for optional use: ‘“‘Now thou dost 
dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, in peace.” 


19. Rit. Rom., Tit. VIII, Cap. V (three tight pages of print!) 
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dealing only with the individuals. The lack of the catechetical 
function which the liturgical acts originally fulfilled could be 
overlooked as long as a fully Catholic atmosphere favoured the 
sacramental life of the Church. But this function must again come 
into its own, since we have to deal with individuals who are vague 
about the meaning of the sacraments. However it is important that 
the German Ritual represents an advance over the French Ritual 
in the amount of vernacular which it contains. 

It seems to me that the true importance of the German Ritual 
lies in two other points. The first of these is the unmistakable 
recognition of regional elements in the matter of the Ritual.-If it 
had been the aim of the liturgical authorities to make administration 
of the sacraments rigidly uniform, then it would have been very 
simple to have said: We will authorise a common Ritual in the 
vernacular for all the dioceses in Germany under the condition 
that this Ritual be nothing more than a simple translation of the 
Roman Ritual and that all local customs be given up. Rome did 
not do this and she thereby showed that she has not only a sense for 
ecclesiastical and liturgical centralisation, but also for wholesome 
liturgical decentralisation. One might answer that it was perhaps 
a question of wise and diplomatic consideration of the special 
situation existing in Germany. An important fact stands in the way 
of such an explanation. When the new American Ritual was 
prepared, in a region where no special consideration had to be 
taken for existing customs, where the Rituale Romanum had enjoyed 
an undisputed monopoly in use, there was no hesitation in including 
in the Ritual elements which came from German customs, as for 
example the fivefold West-Gothic blessing for the newly wedded 
couple already mentioned. The liturgical authority in Rome under- 
stands how important the native element is in the Ritual.?* It 
understands that a German Catholic wants to be married and buried 
rather more Germanico than more Romano, and she will surely 
show the same consideration for a mos Hibernicus, since she no 
longer has to fear the difficulties she once had with the usus 
Scotorum. 

I consider the second importance of the German Ritual to be, 

22. Already the Council of Trent stated in connection with the regional 
differences of matrimonial rites: “Si quae provinciae aliis . . . laudabilibus con- 
suetudinibus et caerimoniis hac in re utuntur eas omnino retineri sancta Synodus 
vehementer optat’’ (Sessio XXIV, De ref. matr. cap. 1). The statements of 
Benedict XV about the rite of Braga in Portugal (cf. Bugnini, Nr. 12,13) go in 
the same direction. 
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Style in translation 
d. Finally we come to the question of style in the translation, _ 
Seven years use of the Ritual has made it clear that when one is ) 
translating the liturgy for actual liturgical use and not just for 
private reading one has to avoid two dangers, which because of our — 
lack of experience, we were not able to avoid completely in our — 
_first volume. The first of these dangers is over complicated sentence _ 
structure. The sentence structure of a liturgical text in the vernacular _ 
' must be simple, so that the ordinary man, hearing it, can understand 
| it without effort. This demands an extensive breaking down of the | 
| Latin periods. A study of linguistic history suggests the same. 
| Such study shows us that in German—and probably the same is 
true in English—the use of a subordinate clause, even of the simple | 
relative clause, is a latinism, which gradually worked itself into the : 
language. Even today it is more characteristically German to say: | 
“O Gott du bist der Schopfer aller Dinge’’ (‘‘O God, thou art the }) 
creator of all things’) than to say: ““O Gott, der du der Schopfer | 
aller Dinge bist’? (““O God, Who art the creator of all things”). | 
It will perhaps be of interest to you to know that in Book Two of | 
our German Ritual we have deliberately changed our procedure in | 
this regard. Whereas in Book One we still believed that we should | 
within limits try to imitate the flow of the Latin periods in trans- | 
lating the prayers, we have now decided to break up the relative [| 
clauses into independent main clauses. : 
The second danger to be avoided is overpoetical expressions in | 
the matter of style, otherwise a feeling of insincerity is very likely | 
to arise. One might think that decidedly poetical style is especially | 
desirable in liturgical formulas, but just the contrary is likely to 
be true. 


Conclusion 

I will close by attempting to give the new German Ritual its 
place within the framework of the recent developments of the 
liturgy. Its importance, it seems to me, consists not so much in the | 
use of the vernacular. On this point the Church has already 
recognised for several decades that in the changed pastoral situation 
it is impossible to maintain the rigid standpoint which says: Nothing 
but Latin,” especially in the Ritual, where generally the liturgy is 

21. Larger concessions of the vernacular for the Ritual started as early as 
the twenties of this century with the approval of the diocesan Ritual of Linz in 
Austria. The development found its official acknowledgement by the famous 
sentence in the Encyclical “Mediator Dei”: “In non paucis tamen ritibus vulgati 
-— usurpatio valde utilis apud populum existere potest” (Cf. Bugnini Nr. 41, 
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that for the first time, newly composed elements have been approved, 
which are not contained in the Roman Ritual, but which seemed 
necessary or desirable from a pastoral viewpoint. Here we see the 
same happy readiness for pastoral reform in the liturgy which we 
have experienced in a much greater degree in the Holy Week 
reform. It will certainly be reckoned as one of the most consoling 
features of this troubled century of ours that under a more than 
eighty-year-old Pontiff, under Pius XII (whose name must certainly 
be mentioned with deep gratitude in a report about the German 
Ritual), once again the liturgy of the old Church begins to bloom 
with the freshness of everlasting youth, with the freshness of the 
Holy Spirit, out of Whom the Church and the liturgy live. 


BALTHAZAR FISCHER 


Olewigerstrasse 26, Trier, Germany 


Chronicle 


A NOTE ON THE PRESS 


T has been known in Dublin newspaper circles for months that 

a new Sunday newspaper was being planned. According to 

recent announcements, it will be launched in November. 

The organization of the new publication has involved some 
interesting re-arrangements in the newspaper scene. It will be a 
sister publication to the tabloid-sized weekly RADIO REVIEW. The 
IRISH TIMES, which has had the printing contract for the RADIO 
REVIEW, has now bought it. The former publisher of RADIO REVIEW 
has simultaneously become a joint managing director of the IRISH 
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TIMES. The new Sunday paper will therefore be the property of the 
IRISH TIMES company and will be issued from its offices. 

What will the new paper bring to the Irish Sunday? 

According to reports, it will be of tabloid format, which usually 
implies mass-circulation appeal. It will probably make lavish use 
of pictures. 

Will it follow the journalistic pattern of RADIO REVIEW? 

A recent issue of RADIO REVIEW (13 September 1957) includes the 
following: an article sensationally headed ‘“Tangier—City of Vice!” 
—which turns out to be an innocuous piece about a coming travel 
talk on Radio Eireann. Another feature is ‘““Your Horoscope,” 
with a lot of vague counsel given in the astrological manner. The 
birthday predictions are along this line: “Lucky colour for the 
week, Fuchsia. Lucky number to remember, Fourteen .. . 
Sagittarius—22 November to 22 December: You'll be left with 
the broken threads of a project or, in other words, with a lot of 
clearing up and explaining to do. Not a very easy week .. .” 

The same issue carries a two-column advertisement headed: 
“Your Real Self Revealed by THE STARS . . .What Secrets Do the 
Stars Hold for You? Will They Light the Way to Love and 
Happiness?” The advertisement goes on: “‘RADIO REVIEW readers 
of all ages have found THE TRUTH from me. Read these glowing 
tributes from the Emerald Isle . . . Let me delve further into the 
mystery of your life.” The advertiser is “Madame Tajana”’ in 
London. 

The “Correspondence Club” advertisements in RADIO REVIEW 
suggest questions for which the paper proffers no answer. Have 
these clubs been investigated? What precautions have been taken 
to prevent the tragically easy abuse of such contacts? Here is one 
such advertisement: ““FIND ROMANCE through the 
Correspondence Club. Annual subscription only 10/-. Members 
everywhere. No waiting. No fuss. List of names and addresses of 
members of opposite sex by return.”’ The address is London. 

It would be unfair to presume that RADIO REVIEW, which shows 
lively editing with technical competence, is made up of the kind 
of material we have quoted. But that material is present and has 
presumably passed the editorial arbiter. It is not material that goes 
with high journalistic principles. If the same kind of material is 
used in the new Sunday paper, sister publication to RADIO REVIEW, 
Irish journalism and Irish life will hardly be enriched. 


PATRICK O’CONNOR 


Saint Columban’s, Navan 
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FILMS 


ROM a month of fairly dead-level entertainment the only film 

which calls for special comment in these pages is A Hatful of 

Rain (Ambassador). St. Joan, whether or not one knows 
Shaw’s play, never comes to life despite, or perhaps because of, 
Jean Seberg’s heroic efforts in a role she was quite unfitted for. 
The Astor, however, relieved a flat season with Fanfan la Tulipe. 
This period-piece set in eighteenth-century France, outrageously 
period, is done naughtily with tongue in cheek. But the extravaganza 
is carried with great é/an on the point of Gerard Philipe’s sword, 
and is aided, but not much, by Gina Lollobrigida. Some people 
care as little for the literary clownings of the French as I do per- 
sonally for most brands of English film-comedy. These are the 
prejudices of taste. But for witty high spirits this kind of comedy 
seems to me to leave the head lighter and freer than any other; 
and the Astor continues to supply the best in this line. 

Billy Wilder’s The Spirit of St. Louis evokes a real period with 
documentary care and fidelity and at times with some imaginative 
style. Just over the edge of our memories lie the early ’twenties and 
the first days of flying. Lindbergh’s early adventures on the mail-run 
St. Louis to Chicago, his buying of a jalopy plane, his stunts and 
rides all recall the bright aerial shows and rattling biplanes of those 
days. Strictly speaking these flash-back scenes in the film serve as 
diversions from the main story, which is Lindbergh’s historic flight 
from New York to Paris, the first non-stop Atlantic flight. In other 
words, the inner experience of the lone flier during the long hours 
over the sea is not examined in any rigorous way. I don’t think this 
procedure can be quarrelled with, since Lindbergh’s book is 
itself mainly extrovert. Within the limits thus set by its approach 
the film is engrossing enough and free of false dramatics. Never- 
theless, some of the more comic relief-scenes may appear to be 
pitched in a key too alien to the main one. Different viewers may 
feel this about Lindbergh’s whimsical conversations with a fly in 
the cockpit, about the episode of the fat priest-pupil, and almost 
certainly about the slapstick with an enraged army flying-officer. 
The two great moments however are compellingly directed—the 
departure in mud and mist from Roosevelt field and the first sight 
of Ireland. On Wilder’s screen these are highly evocative, conveying 
the sense of historic occasion. 

I had already seen A Hatful of Rain and been struck by some 
unusual features when the report came that the O.C.I.C. (Office 
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Catholique International du Cinéma) has awarded it a prize at the 
Venice Film Festival. This is the prize offered to “‘the film which 
by its inspiration and quality will most contribute to spiritual 
progress and to the development of human values.” The connection 
between all this and drug-addiction in New York (the subject of the 
film) may seem to be very tenuous. But it is to be found in the kind 
of people portrayed. This film does not simply show the havoc in 
personal and family life caused by the dope-pedlars. It does show 
some of this, much less melodramatically than The Man with the 
Golden Arm, and with a much less facile, more credible ending. 
At the end Johnny Pope (played by Don Murray) declares himself 
to the police as a drug-addict, and the long slow cure is left to our 
imagination. The film has an X-rating in England and is not for 
under-adults. But Don Murray is not shown in the throes of the 
three-day ‘“‘kick” as Frankie Sinatra was, and all through there is 
much less of the howlings and convulsions. The feverish movement 
of the earlier film is not copied, nor the furtive squalor of the drug- 
alleys. Quite without obtrusive emphasis we see a main-street 
New York uncomfortable in winter under slush and rain, fog and 
high winds. Johnny and Celia Pope live in an ordinary apartment, 
and only Johnny’s brother Polo, who lodges with them, knows 
that Johnny is secretly “‘hooked” and is a crumbling “‘junkey.” 

But neither of these things—the orthodox attitude to drug-taking 
or the restraint of its style—would of themselves entitle this film 
to such a signal award from the O.C.I.C. My guess is that this 
goes to the principles which move the wife and two brothers. 

On the edge of the triangular family situation is Poppa Pope 
(Lloyd Nolan) who comes from Florida looking for the 2,500 
dollars promised him by Polo, which will finish off the biggest 
business deal of his life, and reunite them all. The dollars are not 
available and he takes it out on Polo, who always came second to 
the favourite Johnny. What Polo does not reveal is that his dollars 
have all gone on Johnny’s drugs. Some Irish critics have felt that 
the displays of emotion between father and sons may be distasteful 
to audiences over here. But surely we are now accustomed to this 
film-aspect of the American matriarchy. We have here another 
sharp portrait of the young-old American Poppa, living on a craze 
for ball-games and an inordinate pride in his sons, or rather in 
their high school image, for he has never stopped to have a real 
look at them since they grew into men. 

But the emotional and moral core of the film is to be found 
between the two brothers and Celia. Eve Marie Saint (seen in 
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On the Waterfront), Don Murray, and Anthony Franciosa (as Polo) 
pool their acting talents in the two most notable scenes in the film. 
Celia, expecting a baby, and seeing that Johnny has been losing 
interest in her, fears he is going with another woman, and is 
terrified that their marriage is going to break up. In the first scene 
she tries to reach him by appeal and fails. Out of her necessity and 
their mutual torture she cries out against the break up of divorce 
and the slow death in these days of the love which wishes for 
children. During the period of neglect she and Polo have been 
thrown more and more together in the house. He is the only one 
who can still make her laugh, but his pity and her need are mutually 
inflammable. In the second fine scene these two almost cross the 
line several times, and Polo mutters an avowal of love, but finishes 
it off with the wry remark (very much in character): ‘‘Heck! I 
wish I didn’t know the difference between right and wrong.” 

Now this is something on the screen. An adultery resisted in 
such a spirit, and two major moral statements made without a 
blush. None of the heavy-handed self-consciousness which has 
marred so many American “‘moralities.”” And the moral statement 
is no set-piece; it grows out of the dramatic situation and is impelled 
by it. Dramatically these two scenes are of top quality, the actors 
exhibiting all the awkward determination and healthy understanding 
which people with moral principles show when they face up to 
these situations. 

I think a notable advance in such American films may be round 
the corner. Often and with justice they have been criticised over 
here for the crudity both of their exposés of vice and their cham- 
pionship of selected virtues. But I notice recently that Full of Life 
(which visited Ireland first) is now annoying the BBC Critics 
and some Press reviewers. They are repelled by the Catholic 
*‘propaganda”’ for religious beliefs and marriage in church. They 
may very soon be blind enough to miss the change from irrelevant 
propaganda to conviction adequately and artistically expressed. 
The American cinema has never been afraid to say out whatever it 
has to say. There lies in this habit of mind a potential which British 
reticence lacks. The American cinema may win through to a singular 
ease and freedom in the statement of moral issues. While all the 
time, alas, behind that impeccable and tolerant Saxon exterior lie 
lurking those dreadful inhibitions about priests. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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New Books 


The Popes on Youth. Principles for 
Forming and Guiding Youth from 
Popes Leo XIII to Pius XII. 
Compiled and Edited by Rev. 
Raymond Fullam, S.J. New York, 
The America Press. Pp. 448. Price 
$5.00. 

By far the greater part of this book 
is the work of Pius XII whose immense 
output on the training of youth must 
go down as one of the major achieve- 
ments of his pontificate. “We wish to 
be the Pope of youth,” he once said 
(p. 15). In the table of papal documents 
listed as source material for this book 
there are 7 documents from Leo XIII, 
9 from Pius X, 4 from Benedict XV, 
22 from Pius XI and 145 from Pius XII. 
There have been others too since the 
book left the hand of the editor, in- 
cluding the recent important allocution 
on the boarding school, which deserves 
a prominent place in future editions of 
this book. One of the most striking 
qualities of the present Holy Father’s 
addresses on the education and for- 
mation of youth is the forthright 
manner he has of going straight to the 
heart of a problem, however ticklish, 
and stating in precise and simple 
language not only what is wrong and 
to be avoided, but also positive 
directions on what to do instead. In 
the matter of purity, for example, he 
is not satisfied with rejecting various 
forms of naturalistic sex initiation; he 
will also outline a positive Christian 
approach. These matters ‘‘ought to be 
handled in a reverent and respectful 
manner. But this modest respect ought 
not to be so understood that it should 
turn out to be a perpetual silence on 
matters touching the sixth command- 
ment . . . No, let young people be 
suitably instructed and let them be 
allowed to open their minds, to ask 
questions and get answers to those 
questions. Let them have sure, clear 
and sufficient information; it will give 
them confidence” (p. 141). 


Ten years ago Pius XII spoke of the 
“cry of alarm” echoed in the then new 
expression “‘anaemia of the religious 
life’? (pp. 157, 158). The intervening 
decade has seen the alarm justified by 
the ease with which young people, 
reared in surroundings favourable to 
religion and taught in Catholic 
schools, can suddenly give up the 
practice of their faith when they pass 
from their early environment. In 
another address the present Holy 
Father warns Catholic Action that 
“the future belongs to youth, but to a 
youth who will know how to conquer 
and dominate it’; if the future is to 
be ours, Catholic youth must go out 
equipped with the “triple require- 
ment: clear principles, personal cour- 
age, and an unbreakable union 
between religion and life’’ (p. 16). 

Is there a danger that what some- 
times passes for youth formation may 
be little more than a shallow pre- 
occupation with pedagogical techni- 
ques and fads that touch only the 
surface of children’s lives? However 
we account for it, there now exists a 
genuine “‘youth problem” which makes 
this book not just timely, but providen- 
tial. It should be at hand in schools, 
youth organisations, study groups, and 
in libraries for parents and others who 
cannot afford to buy it. In following 
the teaching of the Vicars of Christ 
educators can be sure that they are 
training young people in the way God 
desires. And in moments of despon- 
dency the ring of optimism pervading 
this book will not allow them to lose 
faith in the heroism latent in the soul 
of every baptised child. 


THOMAS A. FINNEGAN 
Sligo 
Catechism at Early Mass. F. H. 


Drinkwater. London: Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd. Pp. 156. Price 5/-. 
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A Catechism for Adults. Ian Hislop, 
O.P. London: Blackfriars Publica- 
tions. Pp. 72. Price 5/-. 

This is the Church. Francis J. Ripley. 
The Birchley Hall Press. Pp. 70. 
Price not stated. 

Nothing to Fear. D. M. Cummings, 
C.SS.R. Belfast: Ambrose Serridge 
Ltd., 91 Castle Street. Price 3/6. 

CATECHETICAL literature with different 

objectives. Canon Drinkwater’s book 

is meant to help the priest with a very 
brief instruction at the early Sunday 

Mass where the full-dress sermon is out 

of the question. The Instruction-Notes 

are based on the English catechism. 

The author supplies his own version 

of “The Christian Way of Life’ and 

he has a special chapter on Sanctifying 

Grace to supplement the rather meagre 

treatment of this subject in the present 

catechism text. The Notes are excel- 
lent, always straight to the point, the 

right word and the right phrase. A 

little treasure for any pulpit-catechist. 

A Catechism for Adults is not the 
question-answer type but a series of 
instructions on the Apostles’ Creed. 
The author acknowledges that there is 
something very arid about a Creed but 
feels that a Christian ignores it at his 
peril. The instructions are addressed 
to the intelligent Catholic who might 
be inclined to base his religion on 
feeling and emotion more than on 
sound doctrine. The reader is certainly 
given sound doctrine, but the writing 
lacks that little uplift, that ease and 
charm which make the intellectual 
presentation of the faith less 
burdensome. 

Father Ripley’s book or rather 
booklet is an extract from his work 
This Is The Faith. The full work has 
been reviewed already in this journal. 
Father Ripley is a priest of the 
Catholic Missionary Society and he 
addresses himself to the enquiring 
non-Catholic. His catechetical method 
is excellent. He uses the catechism as 
it should be used in adult instruction, 
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quoting the full appropriate text, J 
question and answer, at the beginning © 
and basing his discourse on it. 


The last book on our list, and for 
Irish readers the most interesting, is 
also addressed to non-Catholics. The 
title of the book suggests the author’s 
objective. It is borrowed from a 
speech of Lord Carson delivered to 
the Unionist Council in 1921: ‘From 
the outset let us see that the Catholic 
minority have nothing to fear from the 
Protestant majority.”” Father Cum- 
mings understands the Protestant 
majority perfectly well, and even more 
important he understands the men- 
tality of the average individual Protes- 
tant in relation to the Church. His 
book is a fine piece of catechesis. He 
enters into the mind of his catechumen, 
seizing points of contact, and creating 
the right atmosphere where it is 
missing. “In these pages,” he says, 
addressing the non-Catholic, “‘you will 
get two main surprises: first, you will 
be astonished to see how many points — 
of belief we Catholics share with you; 
secondly, you will be still more aston- 
ished at the number of things we do 
not believe which you have always 
thought we believed.’ Indeed, in 
regard to the second instance, the 
non-Catholic is not the only one who 
has reason to be astonished. The dis- 
tortion of Catholic belief would seem 
to be a prime method in Protestant 
apologetic; or perhaps these extraor- 
dinary ideas which Father Cummings — 
counteracts throughout his book and | 
especially at the end in the section’ * 
called “Difficulties Answered” is part 
of a tradition that is more caught than 
taught. In any case Father Cummings 
does a fine job in setting matters right. 
He is always sympathetic and under- 
standing, never hurtful; he does his 


best with every problem and prejudice, 4 


even with Maria Monk. 
MICHAEL TYNAN 
Limerick 
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